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PRE FACE. 


F. w places in England merit a particular 
deſcription more than Salis BURN, the 
magnificent SEATS it its neighbourhood, 
the CATHEDRAL, and the ancient and 
venerable remains of Or D Sa RUM and 
SroNTuENCGE. 


To render a faithful and ſatisfadtory 
account of theſe remarkable ſubjects, and 
to ſupply the Reader with every poſſible 
information, is the intention of this Gu ip. 


The utmoſt endeavours have been ex- 
erted to gratify the curioſity of the Anti- 
quarian, the Virtuoſo, and the Traveller. 
To the preſent edition many neceſſary and 
entertaining particulars are added, and the 
whole rendered much more correct and 
complete than any preceding impreſſion of 
this work. 
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SALISBURY GUIDE. 


SECT. I. 


— — 


OLD SARUM. 


\\ E find in our early writers very little re- 
corded of Old Sarum before the year 968, at 
which time Edgar convened hither a Parlia- 


ment, (ſays Brompton) to conſider how to pro- 
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vide for the ſafety of Northumberland againſt 
the Daniſh incurſions. It was certainly a place 
of importance at that time, and after it; for 
when William the Conqueror made an order, 
that Biſhops' ſees ſhould be tranſlated from ob- 
ſcure villages to the beſt cities in each dioceſe, 
this ſee was removed from Sherborn to Old 
Sarum, by Herman, who laid the foundation of 
2 Cathedral, but died. before he had finiſhed it. 
Oſmond, his ſucceſſor, was ſedulous in com- 
pleting the work, and in procuring from al! 
parts a learned clergy, and a variety of books ; 
ay, fo fond of letters was he, and ſo deſirous 
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of their promotion, that Knighton tells us, he 
did not diſdain to tranſcribe (printing not being 
then invented) many volumes with his own 
hand, and afterwards bound and illuminated 
them. According to Goodwin, he dedicated 
his church, aſſiſted by Walkelyn, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and John of Bath, A. Db. 1092. 
'The ſame author remarks, that it ſeemed an 
omen of its ſhort duration, by the ſteeple being 
the next day deſtroyed by lightning. Roger, 
who was advanced to this ſee in 1107, raiſed 
Old Sarum to an enviable degree of ſtrength 
and ſplendor : the buildings (ſays Malmſbury, 


a contemporary writer) were ſpacious, their ap- 


pearance beautiful, and the expence very great; 
he particularly adorned the church of Sarum, 
and added ſo many decorations to it, that it 
yielded to none, and even excelled molt religi- 
ous ſtructures in England, This munificence 


and zeal of Biſhop Roger, which in calmer | 


times would have procured him the title of be- 
nefactor, had now a contrary effect: his forti- 
fying and embelliſhing the caſtles of Sherborn, 
Devizes, and Sarum, was interpreted by King 
Stephen as a traiterous proceeding, as forming 

laces of refuge and protection to the Empreſs 
Maud's party, his rival in the throne, 

On this pretence, the King ſeized on his poſ- 
ſeſſions and caſtles, wherein he found immenſe 
riches ; and this cruei uſage haſtened the Biſhop's 
death, which happened December the 4th, 1139. 
Jealous of the ambitious deſigns of the clergy, 
and reſolved to curb their exorbitant power, 
Stephen deprived them of their places of 
ſtrength, and conferred them on laymen, in 

whole 
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whoſe allegiance he could more ſecurely confide. 
Sarum he beſtowed on Patrick Devereux, ſon 
to Walter, Earl of Roſmar in Normandy, 1139, 
immediately on the deceaſe of Biſhop Roger. 
The King was alſo deſirous of preſenting Philip, 
his Chancellor, to the ſee; but this both the 
clergy of Sarum and the Pope's Legate violently 
oppoſed : to be revenged on both, he kept the 
biſhoprick unfilled during his life : his ſucceſlor 
Henry II. alſo ſuffered it to remain vacant until 
five years before his death, 

Petrus Bleſenſis, who was Archdeacon of 
London in 1160, ſeemed to propheſy the re- 
moval of the Cathedral to the vale, in theſe 
words: Old Sarum is a place expoſed to the 
wind, barren, dry, and ſolitary ; a tower is there, 
as in Siloam, by which the inhabitants have for 
a long time been enſlaved. The church of Sa- 
rum is a captive on a hill: let us therefore, in 
God's name, go down into the level, where the 
vallies will yield plenty of corn, and the cham- 
pain fields are of a rich foil.” — This was ful- 
filled in about ſixty years after: the Earl not 
being able to bear an equal, nor the Biſhop a 
rival in power, frequent contentions enſued, 
which at length ended in a final ſeparation; a 
bull was procured for the tranſlation of the 
church, wherein the ſpecious reaſon of inconve- 
nience was aſſigned for this removal, rather than 
the real cauſe, A. D. 1219. 

A new wooden chapel was begun at New 
Sarum in honor of the bleſſed Virgin, and in a 
ſhort time the work was ſo far advanced, that in 
the feaſt of Trinity, (1225) the Biſhop (Richard 
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Poore) celebrated divine ſervice in it, and there 
conſecrated a cemetery, 

From this time (ſays Goodwin) Old Sarum 
dwindled away, and nothing remainec of it 
when he wrote, but the walls of the Caſtle, 
the ruins of which are, at preſent, very incon- 
ſiderable. 

It appears by Dugdale's Baronage, that the 
Caſtle of Old Sarum was given, in the year 
1447, to one of the Lord Stourtons, at that 
time Treaſurer of the Houſhold of Henry VI. 
It muſt then have been detached from the Earl- 
dom, and in the Crown; for upon being repre- 
ſented ſo ruinous as to yield no benefit to the 
King, the patent ſays, it was granted (25th 
Henry VI.) to John, Lord Stourton, in fee, toge- 
ther with the banks, ditches, walls, and gardens 
thereunto belonging, to be held by fealty, at the 
rent of 3s. 4d. per annum. [Whether it then 
ſent Members to Parliament, or if fo, by whom 
choſen, does not appear.] It came again, how- 
ever, into the gift of the crown, in Queen Mary's 
reign, by the attainder of Charles, Lord Stour- 
ton, who was executed for the-murder of Mr, 
Hartgill and his ſon (who were Proteſtants) at 
his own table. We find it in the reign of 
James I. in the poſſeſſion of Sir Robert Cecil, 
ſecond ſon of Lord Burleigh, who was then 
created Earl of Saliſbury, whoſe deſcendant, 
Earl James, ſold the manor of Old Sarum, in 
1690, to Governor Pitt for 1500l. The Go- 
vernor's Nephew, the great Earl of Chatham, 
was born at the manor houſe, and his deſcen- 
dant, Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, has it 


{111 in poſſeſſion. 
We 
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We are informed by Camden, that Biſhop 
Wyvil, by a writ at law, brought in queſtion 
the right of William Montacute, Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, to the Old Caſtle ; upon which the Earl 
delired to defend it by a ſingle combat: but 
Camden is certainly miſtaken, as the caſtle for 
which Biſhop Wyvil obtained a writ of right, 
and which the Earl ſaid he would defend by 
trial of combat, was evidently Sherborn Caſtle, 
as appears from the infcription on his tomb in 
Saliſbury Cathedral to this day, which caſtle 
had been built by Roger the Biſhop, in King 
Stephen's reign. 

Hearn gives us a curious anecdote relating to 
this combat, as well as the order of the battle, 
which, though rather digreſſive, is here ſub- 


joined: “ Although in a charge and appeal of 


treaſon, the accuſed might challenge the ac- 
cuſer to wage battle, and fight body to body, 
yet in an appeal of right, and a defence by com- 
bat, each principal muſt depute a champion; 
preceding him, however, in the held or liſts, 
where the champions were by battle to decide 
who had the beſt right to the premiſes on theſe 
occaſions. The Chief Juſtice was to be always 
preſent, and much ceremony was uſed ; a ſtage 
was erected, much like thole uſed in theſe days 
for cudgel-playing, and a court of juſtice ap- 
pointed to fit at one end of the ſtage, to deter- 
mine the cauſe, The dreſs of the accuſer's 
champion was uſually a coat of white leather, 
and the other red ; each having his head and 
feet bare; and a page or varlet held their baſtons, 
or ſtaves five quarters long, while they were 
meaſured by the Chief Juſtice himſelf, to ſee 
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they were equal, who at the ſame time, with the 
greatelt ſeriouſneſs, ordered each of the com- 
batants to be ſearched, to fce they had no 
charm about them. But when they came to 
ſearch the Biſhop's champion, they found upon 
him certain rolls of oriſons, (or ſhort ſentences 
from Scripture;) for it ſeems the Biſhop did 
not truſt his cauſe entirely to the arm of fleſh ; 
the diſcovery, however, of this ſpiritual armour, 
occaſioned the battle to be deferred to another 
day. In the mean time upon an interpoſition 
of King Edward III. to enquire whether he 
ſhould loſe any right thereby, it ended in a com- 
promiſe, that the Biſhop ſhould have it, paying 
1500 marks to the Earl; and thus the caſtle, 
together with the valuable manor, became once 
more annexed to the fee of Sarum.” It was, 
however, alienated in 1591, by Biſhop Cald- 
well, and given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, upon whoſe attainder it re- 
verted to King James, who gave it to Sir John 
Digby, his Vice-Chancellor, 

On Biſhop Wyvil's tomb is ſtill to be ſeen 
in our Cathedral, inlaid in braſs, a repreſenta- 
tion of this Caſtle, with the figure of a Biſhop 
in pontificalibus, in a gallery over the portcullis, 
in the act of conſecration, and of a champion 
ſtanding before the entrance of the Caſtle, with 
his baſton and ſhield, as if to defend his right 
to the ſame. 

Old Sarum, or Saliſbury, gave title very 
early to many noble families, Knighton ſtiles 
Edric, Duke of Mercia, Earl of Saliſbury. At- 
ter the conqueit, William I. conferred it on 
Walter Devereux, beſides large poſſeſſions in 

the 
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the county: by marriage it devolved to Wil- 
liam Longeſpee, natural ſon of Henry II. by 
Fair Roſamond, Edward III. gave it to Wil- 
liam Montacute, in whoſe family it became ex- 
tinct in the reign of Edward IV. Laſtly, King 
James I. beſtowed this Earldom on Robert Ce- 
eil, ſecond fon of Lord Burleigh, 

Leland, in his Ttinerary, thus ſpecifies the 
{tate of Old Sarum in his time: 

The city of Old Sareſbyri ſtonding on an 
hille, is diſtant from the New a mile by north 
weſte, and is in compace half a mile and mo. 
This thing hath been auncient and exceeding 
ſtrong, but ſyns the building of New Sareſbyri, 
it went totally to ruin, Sum think that lak of\ 
water cauſid the inhabitantes to relinquiſch the 
place, yet wer ther manny welles of ſwete water ; 
ſum ſay that after that, in tyme of civile wars, 
that caſtelles and waullid towns were kept, that 
the caſtellanes of Old Sareſbyri and the chanons 
could not agree, inſomuch that the caſtellanes 
upon a tyme prohibited them cumming from 
proceſſion and rogation, to re-entre the toun. 
Whereapon the Biſchop and they conſulting to- 
gethir, at the laſt began a church on their own 
proper ſoyle, and then the people reſortid ſtrait 
to New — and builded ther, and then in 
continuance were a great numbre of the houſes 
of Old Sareſbyri pullid down, and ſet up at 
New Sareſbyri, Oſmonde, Erle of Dorcheſtre, 
and after Biſchop of Sareſbyri, erected his Cathe- 
dra] church there in the weſte part of the toun, 
and alſo his palace, whereof now no token is 
but only a chappelle of our Lady yet ſtonding 
and meyntained, [1540] Ther was a paroch 
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church of the Holy Rode beſide in Old Sareſ- 


byri, and another over the eſte gate, whereof 
ſum tokens yet remayne. I do not perceyue 
that ther wer any mo gates in Old Sareſbyri 
then to, one by the eſte and another by the 
welte ; withoute eche of theſe gates was a fair 
ſuburbe, and yn the eſte ſuburbe was a paroch 
church of St. John, and yet there is a chap- 
pelle ſtonding. Ther hath been houſes in tyme 
of mynde inhabitid in the eſte ſuburbe of Old 
Sareſbyri, but now ther is not one houſe, ney- 
ther within Old Sareſbyri nor without, inha- 
bitid, Ther was a right fair and ſtrong caſ- 
telle within Old Sareſbyri, longging to the 
Erles of Sareſbyri, eſpecially the Longeſpees, 
I reede that one Gualterus was the firſt Erle af- 
ter the conqueſt of it.“ 

On this we may obſerve, that the religious 
foundations in Old Sarum were of very great 
antiquity ; the kingdom being in great confu- 
ſion during the Saxon and Daniſh invaſions, 
compelled the clergy to ſeek for places of de- 


fence, to protect them from the ravages and de- 


predations committed by theſe adventurers. 
Nothing but ſuch a preſſing neceſſity could in- 
duce them to erect St. Mary's Holy Rood, the 
Cathedral, and another church within ſo narrow 
a compaſs as 2000 feet, and Old Sarum con- 
tained no more. 

Mr. Price, in his Obſervations on Saliſbury 
Cathedral, gives the following account of Old 
Sarum : 

« This ancient fortreſs ſeems to have been 
formed on the extreme end or termination of a 
hill, which commands an extenſive proſpect : 

from 
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from this it was ſeparated by the removal of vaſt 
quantities of earth, and thereby reduced to the 
circular figure it now is. The whole work oc- 
cupies a ſpace of near 2000 feet diameter : but 
the ancient City ſtood to the ſouth-weſt of the 
Caſtle, and, as it were, under its ramparts, 
The Caſtle was fortified by a deep entrench- 
ment, with a very ſtrong wall upon its inner 
ramparts, conſiſting of flint, chalk, and rubble, 
caſed on the outſide with hewn ſtone, as may 
be ſeen by a part ſtil] remaining towards the 
north. It had two entrances, the principal to- 
wards the ſouth-eaſt, guarded by a mole with- 
out, but ſo near it, as to admit but of a very 
narrow paſſage. The outer was to the ſouth- 
welt, for bringing water to the garriſon from 
the river Avon, which runs through the vale be- 
low, at the diſtance of about half a mile, 

„ Near, and towards the north of this laſt- 
mentioned entrance, are ſeen part of the foun- 
dations of the old church ; likewiſe the traces 
of many other buildings, which very probably 
were the habitations of the Biſhop and clergy. 
This large ſpace was divided into parts by en- 
trenchments, with ramparts thrown up. At 
the centre of the large area, bounded by the pre- 
ceding entrenchment, there is another encloſure, 
guarded with a deep entrenchment and very 
high rampart inwards, having upon its ſummit 
the viſible traces of a wall, with the remains of 
2 portal towards the ſouth-eaſt, and of a watch- 
tower towards the north-weſt, which may, 
therefore, be reckoned the citadel, Here alſo 
are diſcoyered the foundations of ruined ſtrue- 
tures, From the ſaid watch-tower, which 
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overlooks the church, and that quarter inha- 
bited by the clergy, we need not doubt but the 
ſoldiers were more immediately troubleſome, by 
the frequent inſults, riots, and irregularities they 
committed; which added to the other inconve- 
niences of the place, were the reaſons for the 
Pope granting his bull for tranſlating the church 
to a more commodious ſituation,” 

No mention is made in the preceding remarks 
of the founders of Old Sarum, or who gave it 
its preſent form; indeed the moſt plauſible 
opinions upon this head are at beſt but very 
precarious, 


SUBTERRANEOUS PASSAGE, 


Not far ſouthward from the old watch-tower, 

a remarkable Subterraneous Paſſage was lately 
diſcovered, The earth and timber by which 
the mouth of it was before concealed having 
been looſened by the thawing of a deep ſnow, 
the whole ſuddenly fell in, diſcloſing a vault 
(cut in the ſolid chalk) that extends from the 
edge of the outer area of the Caſtle to the depth 
of more than forty yards, and runs nearly pa- 
rallel to the declivity on the outſide, Towards 
the bottom there are traces of ſteps, which 
might probably continue ſtill farther than the 
preſent termination of the paſſage, though whe- 
ther the latter was intended for a ſally-port, or 
whether it conducted to ſome ſubterrancous 
apartment, it is difficult to determine. It is 
poſſible that the original deſign of it might never 
have been completed, for the ſtoppage ſeems oc- 
caſioncd by ſomething more than mere rubbiſh, 
Nearly 
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Nearly on the oppoſite ſide of the Caſtle, there 
is a ſimilar ſinking in the ground, contiguous to 
the ditch ; and one cannot doubt that a cavity 
for the ſame purpoſe as the other was cut in this 
correſponding part of the works, 


Roman coins, particularly of the latter Em- 
perors, have at difterent times been dug up 
here, many of which are in the poſſeſſion of 

:entlemen of Saliſbury. From hence it is not 
improbable, that ſome of thoſe Emperors reſided 
near this place, as ſeveral of them (according to 
the hiſtorians of that age) were in this iſland, 
and no doubt viſited this ancient Caſtle, which 
at that period maintained a Roman garriſon ; 
and Johannes Sariſburienſis informs us, that the 
Emperor Severus kept his court here. 

The City of Old Sarum is as ancient as the 
old Britons : nothing now remains of its for- 
mer importance but its ruins, (which have a 
very auguſt appearance) and its power of ſending 
two Members to Parliament, who are elected 
by the proprietors of certain adjacent lands.“ 

A ſingle houſe ſtands very near the above ru- 
ins, adjoining the high road, and is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have belon red originally to Old Sarum; 
but as it has no reſemblance of antiquity, nei- 
ther within nor without, it is natural tq con- 
clude, that it was built long ſince, and probably 
for the purpoſe it is now uſed, the entertainment 
of travellers. 

* The Elett'on is uſually bolden in a temporary ol ouſe crece 

under a lars tree, which may be obſerved on the weſt fide 
of the Caſtle, neu the villag: ot Stratford. 
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SECT. II. 
* 
NEW SARUM, OR SALISBURY. 


MARKET-PLACE, COUNCIL-HOUSE, POULTRY-CROSS; MAR- 
KETS AND FAIRS; PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS; SCHOOLS ; CO. 
PORATION ; EMINENT MEN OF SALISBURY. 


8 the time of founding the Cathedral in 
the vale, the inhabitants of Old Sarum began to 
deſert their former reſidence, and remove hither. 
No ſmall inducement to this was the charter of 
privileges granted by Henry III. to the new 
town, making it a free city, and with the ſame 
extenſive immunities and liberties as Wincheſter 
enjoyed. Biſhop Bingham, alſo obtained leave 
to turn the weſtern road through New Sarum, 
which formerly paſſed through Wilton, for 
which purpoſe Harnham bridge was then built, 
Mr. Price obſerves, the firſt object of the new 
inhabitants was to provide themſelves with a 
corn mill, for the working of which, a head of 
water was indiſpenſibly neceſſary : this cir- 
cumſtance, he not improbably conjectures, gave 
riſe to thoſe numerous little ſtreams that run 
through moſt of the ſtreets, which were obliged 


to be raiſed to prevent the water running into 
the 
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the houſes; by theſe means alone can we ac- 
count for the low ſituation of many old houſes, 
in which you deſcend by a number of ſteps, as 
well in the Cloſe as in the City. A farther 
proof of this conjecture may be drawn from two 
of the gates leading into the Cloſe, (St. Ann's- 
gate and the Cloſe-gate) which appear very low, 
while Harnham-gate remains lofty; this dif- 
ference can ariſe from no other cauſe, than that 
the ſoil at the two firſt-mentioned gates has 
been raiſed, to accommodate the inhabitants of 
the Cloſe and City. 


MARKET-PLACE AND COUNCIL- HOUSE, 


The Market-Place is very extenſive, and 
ſince the removal of the old Council- Houſe, is 
become a handſome, open ſquare, In the ſouth- 
eaſt corner of it ſtands the 


NEW COUNCIL- HOUSE, 


Which was begun in the year 1788, the foun- 
dation ſtone being laid, with proper ſolemnity, 
on the 16th of September. This large and 
magnificent ſtructure is placed exactly on the 
ſite of the old Guildhall, which being ruinous, 
and the former Council-Houſe having been 
nearly deſtroyed by fire, an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for building a new one. The 
preſent Earl of Radnor, Recorder of the City, 
undertook to erect it at his ſole expence, and 
made this munificent preſent to the Corpora- 
tion, completed on the 23d of September, 1795. 

It 


. 


It is a ſquare building of white brick, with a grand 
Doric portico at the entrance to the two courts 
of law on the weſt ſide, and a large bow win- 
dow projecting from the great room on the eaſt, 
The principal entrance is on the north ſide, a 
flight of ſteps leading to the door through a no- 
ble facade, conſiſting of four columns of the 
Doric order, and crowned by its proper entabla- 
ture and a baluſtrade, in the centre of which is 


placed the following inſcription, viz. 


Freed 
For the Ute of the Mayor and Commonalty of this City, 
In the Exercise of their Corporate Functions, 
In the Maintenance oſ municipal Order and Authority, 
And in the Administra sion of public Justice, 
By Jacob, Earl of Radnor, the Recorder, 


1794. 


The whole building is ſurrounded by a rich 
cornice of the above-mentioned order, and the 
angles of each front are ornamented with very 
handſome ruſtic work in ſtone, It conſiſts of 
only one floor, on Which are the two courts, a 
council-room, a grand-jury-room, apartments 
for the ſeveral officers of the Corporation, a 
waiting-room, and a veſtibule. In the courts 

which occupy the whole of the left wing) are 
holden the Aftizes, and the Seſſions of the Peace 
for the City, County, and Cloſe ; one of them, 
which is the Biſhop's Guildhall, is diſtinguiſhed 
by a mitre, cut in ſtone, over the great door, 
and is the place in which the Lord Biſhop 
holds his courts leet and baron, and his court of 
record 
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record of pleas, Each of them meaſures 36 feet 
by 24, and 3o feet in height, and is provided 
with a commodious gallery for the audience, 
The council-room is 75 feet in length, and 24 
in height as well as in width, and forms the 
right wing of the building. The projection of 
the bow is 14 feet 6 inches, its diameter being 
more than 32 feet, In this room the Court of 
Common-council is holden, and the Mayor and 
Corporation give their public entertainments, 

It is ornamented with three excellent pictures, 
one being a whole length of Queen Anne (who 
gave the laſt charter to the city) by Dahl, and 
the others half-lengths of the Earl of Radnor, 
(founder of the building) and William Hufley, 
Eſq. M. P. for the City (who gave a thouſand 
pounds for furniſhing and ornamenting the ſe— 
veral apartments) by Hoppner. That of the 


Earl of Radnor, who is repreſented in his Re- 


corder's robes, is eſteemed a very hnely hniſhed 
picture, as is alſo Mr. Huſſey's. The latter is 
repreſented with the report in his hand from 
that memorable Committee of the whole Houſe 
of Commons, which reſolved „ that the influ- 
ence of the Crown had increaſed, was increaſ- 
ing, and ought to be diminiſhed.” The Mayor's 
Chair, which is of mahogany, and a beautiful 
piece of carving, was preſented to the Corpora- 
tion by the Hon. W. H. Bouverie, the other 
Repreteniative in Parliament. The grand-jury- 
room (wherein the Juſtices alfo hold their 
meetings) is the beſt proportioned of all, be- 
ing 35 feet in length, 20 feet 6 inches in width, 
and 14 in height. Here are ſome good origi- 
nal portraits of various benetactors to the City, 

VIZ, 
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viz, James I. John, Duke of Somerſet, Biſhop 
Seth Ward, Sir Robert Hyde, (Chief Juſtice of 
England) Sir Samuel Eyre, ( Juſtice of the 
King's Bench) Giles Tooker, Eſq. Recorder of 
Saliſbury, Sir Thomas White, (the founder 
of St. Jake's College, in Oxford) William 
Chiffinch, Eſq. (Maſter of the Wardrobe to 
Charles II.) and Joan Pople. 

The plan for this Council-Houſe was given 
by the late Sir Robert Taylor, and executed, 
after ſome alterations, by Mr, Pilkington. 


POULTRY CROSS, 
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The Poultry-Croſs, as it is called (to diſtin= 
guiſh it from two other ancient croſſes which 
formerly 
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formerly ſtood in this City) is ſituated juſt with- 
out the ſouth-weſt corner of the Market-Place, 
and deſerves notice on account of the purpoſe 
for which it was erected. In the Chronicle of 
the Monaſtery of St. Albans, we are informed 
that „among the friends of Wykcliffe was an 
Earl of Saliſbury, who for contempt noted in 
him towards the Sacrament in carrying it home 
to his houſe, was enjoined by Ralph Ergham, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, to make in Saliſbury a Croſs 
of Stone, in which all the ſtory of the mat- 
ter ſhould be written, and he every Friday dur- 
ing his life to come to the Crofts, barefooted and 
bareheaded in his ſhirt, and there upon his knees 
to do penance for his fact.” Mr. Wanſey (to 
whom we are indebted for a Diſſertation on the 
Stone Crofles in Saliſbury, in the Archezlogia) 
conjectures, that the Croſs alluded to in the 
above extract, could have been no other than 
that under which the markets for poultry and 
vegetables are now kept, and that the Earl of 
Saliſbury who was the ſubject of ſuch an un- 
merciful and degrading ſentence, muſt have been 
John de Montacute. This nobleman, it is 
well known, was much attached to the fect 
called Lollards; he fat, however, in the Houle 
of Peers during the life-time of his Uncle 
(whom he ſucceeded in the Earldom) as Lord 
Montacute, a title conferred upon him by 
Richard II. The preſent croſs ſeems to form 
but a part of the original one, for the termina- 
tion of the top with a ball and ſun-dial, and the 
flat roof covered with lead, are foreign to the 
reſt of the deſign. It muſt therefore have been 
abridged of its height, but by the ſtile - the 
OWer 
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lower part one may judge that it was originally 
a handſome piece of Gothic architecture. Its 
form is hexagonal, and over each arch remains 
a niche for a ſtatue, though reduced to half its 
height by the demolition of the upper part, 
which might have taken place at the time of the 
reformation—an age hateful to images and 
croſſes. Underneath the roof in the centre, 
there ſtill remains a pillar, cut towards the top 
into fix ſides, which appear to have once had 
an inſcription, as was required by the ſentence, 


MARKETS AND FAIRS, 


Weekly Markets are held every Tueſday 
and Saturday; and every Tueſday fortnight 
throughout the year, one of the largeſt Cattle 
Markets in the kingdom. "There are alſo four 
annual Fairs: the firſt Tueſday after January 6, 
for cattle and woollen cloth; Monday before 
old Lady-day, for broad and narrow woollen 
cloth; Whitſun Monday and Tueſday, for 
horſes and pedlery ; and the next Tueſday after 
October 10, for hops, cheeſe and onions, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS., 


A Concert every Thurſday fortnight during 
the winter months, and once in the month during 
the ſummer ; at which all {trangers are admitted 
gratis: it is well ſupported, and has been eſta- 
bliſhed above ſeventy years. 


An 


1 


An Aſſembly every other Thurſday during the 
winter, 

The Theatre is neat, and uſually viſited by a 
company of Comedians every winter, 

The Races continue three days, and are attended 
by a numerous ard brilliant aſſemblage of company. 
In the evening of cach day, there is a concert or 
ball at the aſſembly- room. 


SCHOOLS, 


A Grammar . School of Royal Foundation, and 
endowed for the education of children of the City, 
as well as for others, where the great Mr, Addition 
received part of his education The preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the ſchool, and the abilities of its 
Reverend Maſter, promiſe to rank many more ſuch 
{ſcholars in its liſt. 

A School called the Godolphin Charity, very 
liberally endowed for the ſupport and education of 
eight orphan young Ladies. 

The Biſhop's School, in which twenty bovs and 
girls are clothed and educated at the charge of our 
Right Reverend Prelate, 

'There are alſo ſeveral other Schools, in which 
young ladies and geatlemen receive very polite 
education, 8 

There are three Sunday Schools, one in each of 
the three pariſhes of the City, in which at leaſt two 
hundred and fifty children are taught their duty 
towards their God and their neighbour, 

In the Cloſe there is a Boarding School for young 
Ladies ; and a Grammar School belonging to the 
Choiriſters, for the education of young Gentlemen, 
both of which are deſervedly in ligh reſpect, 


THE CORPORATION 


Conſiſts of a Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, 
twenty-four Aldermen, (ten of whom beſides the 
laſt Mayor and Recorder are Juſtices of the peace) 
thirty Aſſiſtants, a Chamberlain, and Town-Clerk ; 
having three Serjeants at Mace and two Beadles ta 
attend on them, belides four High Conſtables. and 
thirteen Sub-Conſtables. 
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PUBLIC OFFICERS OF THE CITY, 
The Earl of Pembroke, Lord High Stervard, 


Thomas Goddard, Eſq. Mayer, 
Earl of Radnor, Recerder. 
James Burrough, Eſq. Deprity Recorder, 
W. Boucher, Eſq. Dep. Hizh Stescard & Bailiff of the City, 
William Boucher, Eſq. Coroner, 
William Tinney, Eſq. Clerk of the Peace. 


. 
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THE CORPORATION. 


Aldermen, 


Those marked thus * are justices. 


William Huſſey, Eſq. 
Jeffery Gawen, Eſq. ® 
William Talk, Eſq.® 
Mr. John Gawen,] 
John Cooper, Eſq.“ 
James Rothwell, Eſg.“ 
H. P. Wyndham, Eſq.* 
Robert Cooper, *Eſq.® 
John Edgar, Eſq.“ 

Mr, William Stephens, 
John Wyche, EIꝗ.“ 
Mr. James Eafton, 
George Maton, Eſq.“ 
Mr. Edward Hinxman, 
Mr. B. F. Fort, 

Mr. Henry Hinxman, 
Mr. Michael Burrough, 
Mr, Robert Freemantle, 
Mr, James Goddard, 
Mr, Themas Brown, 
Mr, John "Tanner, jun, 
Mr, William Boucher, 
William Moody, Eſq, 
Mr, Thomas Lake, 
Mr, William Collins, 


+ Served the office of Mayor, 
but not refiding in Salitbury 
aiterwards, was not choitu an 
Alderman, 


Assistants, 


Mr, George Huſey, 

Mr, Robert Still, 

Mr. Richard Smith, 
Mr, Edward Ballard, 
Mr, B. C. Collins, 

Mr. James Merrificld, 
Mr. Samuel Emly, 

Mr. Henry Stephens, 
Mr. Samuel Whitchurch, 
Mr, ſohn White, 

Mr. Edmund White, 
Mr, Thomas Atkinſon, 
Mr. R. B. Wray, 

Mr. Giles Loder, 

Mr, Henry Dench, 

Mr, Abraham Froud, 
Mr. J. T. Sharpe, 

Mr, George Brown, 
Mr. James Eaſton, jun. 
Mr, William Wooltryes, 
Mr, R. S. Wyche, 

Mr. John Fiſhlake, 

Mr. Ambroſe Wharton, 
Mr. Joſeph Tanner, 
Mr. Geo. Ambroſe Baker, 
Richard Fowler, M. D. 
Mr, Henry Smith, 


[ One vacancy, ] 


George Maton, Eſq. Chamberlain, 
Mr, John Hodding, Town Clerk, 


The Mayor is choſen the firft Thurſday aſter St. Matthew, and ſworn 
into office the firſt Wedre'day after the teaſt of Si. Martin, at the Council 
Houte, by the Biſhop, if preſent; it not preſent, by tLe Recorder, it 
therwite, by the Deputy Recorder oz ſenior Aldermau, 
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EMINENT MEN 


OF SALISBURY, 


| 


FRANCIS HYDE 


Was born in this City, and died Secretary to 
the Engliſh Embaſſy at Venice. There being 
ſome reſemblance between both places, in the 
circumſtance of canals, it gave the wits a han- 
dle for the following epitaph : 

Born in the Exgliſb Venice, thou didſt die, 

Dear friend, in the Talian Saliſbury, 


WALTER WINTERBOURNE, 


{According to Goodwyn) a native of this City; 
entered into the Dominican order. He was a 
good poet and orator, an acute philoſopher, and 
a deep controverſaliſt, which recommended him 
for Confeſſor to Edward I. His eminence, and 
the favor of that Prince, recommended him to 
the Cardinalate of St. Sabine. Going to Rome, 
to the election of Clement V. he died at Genoa, 
and his corps was brought to London, and in- 
terred, A. D. 1305. 


WILLIAM HOREMAN, 


Was born at New Sarum, and bred at Eton; 
from thence he removed to King's College, Cam- 
bridge, He was made Vice-Provoſt of Eton, 
where he died in 1535. The catalogue of his 
works by Bale, juſtly entitles him to the cha- 
racter of the moſt uniyerſal ſcholar of his time. 
HUM 
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HUMPHREY BECKHAM 


Was born at Saliſbury in 1588. His parents 
would have brought him to the clothing buſi- 


neſs, had it been poſſible to alter his pre- diſpoſi- 


tion to another art. Humphrey was conſtantly jj 


ſhaping rude figures in wood and clay, which 
determined his father to apprentice him to a 
Mr. Roſgrave, painter and carver. Theſe arts, 


W 
5 


particularly the laſt, had arrived at tolerable | 
perfection; the church had conſtant occaſion | 
for croziers, crucifixes, images of Saints, &c, | 
But what animated artiſts, was the building of 


ſepulchres, and the expenſive decoration of mo- 
numents. Inſtances of this ſort formerly were 
very common, not only in cathedrals, but in 
parochial churches, and in truth, many of them 
ſhew a richneſs of invention, and a regularity of 
diſpoſition that is admirable, 


Charles I. made a large collection of paintings | 


and ſtatues, and had ſome taſte for the fine arts, 
but the troubles which continued moſt part of 
his reign, prevented any improvement, At this 
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unfavourable æra was Beckham born; and he 


lived to fee it thought meritorious to deſtroy, 


with more than Gothic barbarity, the ſtatues of 


Saints and eminent men, and every remains of 
ancient ingenuity : no place was a greater ſuf- 
ferer than the Cathedral of Saliſbury; number- 
leſs ſtatues were placed in the niches on the 
outſide of the church, and others in devout at- 
titudes ; but ſo great was the fury of Cromwell's 
ſoldiers, that, though they indulged themſelves in 
Tapes, murders and rapine, without any remorle, 

they 
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they pretended to abominate a ſtatue ; even 
thoſe of private families, and the brazen arms 
on the monuments of the deceaſed, were de- 
faced and carried away under the notion of re- 
moving ſuperitition.. 

Beckham now advanced in years, his genius 
was on the decline; the troubles of a family 
prevented him from attending to that walk in 
which he could excel: he ſpent the latter part 
of his life in obſcurity, yet above want. Some 
time before his deceaſe he carved his monument, 
on the weſt wall of St. Thomas's Church; it 
repreſents the Lord appearing to the Shepherds, 
and alſo ſome other parts of Scripture, The 
deſign, execution, and perſpective, are not in- 
conſiderable tor the hand of untutored nature, 


HENRY LAWES 


Was the ſon of Thomas Lawes, a Vicar Choral 
of Saliſbury Cathedral, He was educated, with 
his brother William, under Giovanni Coperario, 
(ſuppoſed by Fenton, in his Notes on aller, to 
be an Italian, but really an Engliſhman, under 
the plain name of John Cooper) at the expence 
of Edward, Earl of Hertford, In the year 
1025, he became a Gentleman of the Royal 
Chapel, and was afterwards of the Private Muſic 
to King Charles I.— In the Biſhop's Palace 
there is a portrait of him, marked with his 
name, and etat ſuæ 26, 1622. Fora more par- 
ticular account, the curious Reader is referred 
to Warton's Note on Milton's Sonnet, addreſſed to 
Lawes. a 


] AMES 
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JAMES HARRIS, 


The well known author of „ Hermes, or 4 


Ph:l:fophical Enquiry concerning Language and Uni- 


verſal Grammar,” was the ſon of James Harris, 
Eſq. of the Cloſe, and Lady Elizabeth, one of 
the ſiſters of Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Earl of 
Shafteſbury, who wrote the “ Chara#teri/tics.” 
From this nobleman, and from his other uncle, 
the Hon. Maurice Aſhley Cooper, the tranſlator 
of the Cyropœdia of Xenophon, Mr. Harris may 
be imagined to have inherited that elegance of 
taſte, and paſſion for literature, for which he 
was ſo eminent. He received the firſt rudi- 
ments of his education from the Rev. Mr. Hele, 
in the Grammar-ſchool of the Cloſe, from 
whence, in the year 1726, he went to Wadham 
College, in Oxford. His firſt appearance as an 
author, was in 1745, when he publiſhed his 
s Three Treaties.” That work was followed by 
his «© Hermes” in 1752. Of the latter, Biſhop 
Lowth, in the Preface to his “ Short Introduction 
to Engliſh Grammar,” gives the following cha- 
racter: It is the moſt beautiful and perfect 
example of analyſis that has been exhibited ſince 
the days of Ariſtotle; the ſubject being treated 
with the greateſt acuteneſs of inveſtigation, per- 
ſpicuity of explication, and elegance of me- 
thod.” In his „ Philoſophical Arrangements,” 
publiſhed in 1775, Mr. H. treats of very pro- 
found ſubjects, and proves the utility of the 
refined ſtudies to which his life had been dedi- 
cated, Philoſophy is ſhewn to be 

« Not 


of 
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«© Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
% But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 

« And a perpetual feaſt of nectar'd ſweets, 

«© Where no rude ſurfeit reigns,” 


The laſt work which this great man pub- 
liſhed was Spring,“ a paſtoral. This little 
drama, which was interſperſed with ſome of the 
moſt admired airs and choruſſes of Handel, was 
performed at Drury-lane Theatre with uncom- 
mon ſucceſs, 

But Mr. H. did not entirely ſeclude himſelf 
from public life: he repreſented the borough of 
Chriſtchurch, in Hampſhire, ſeveral years, and 
in 1763 was appointed one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and ſoon after removed to the Board 
of Treafury, In 1774 he was made Secretary 
and Comptroller to the Queen, a poſt enjoyed 
by him to his death, which happened at his 
houſe in the Cloſe, (now inhabited by Mrs. 
Kirkman) on the 22d of December, 1780, 
and in the 72d year of his age. His remains 
were interred in the Cathedral, with great mu- 
ſical honors, which his patronage of that ſci- 
ence, and its votaries in this city, ſeemed to 
render particularly due. 
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For more minute memoirs of theſe and other Emineat Meu 
of Saliſbury, ſee The Hiſtory of Old and New Sarum, ] 
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SECT. III. 


"CHURCHES AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS; THE © 


SEE OF SALISBURY. 


ST. EDMUND'S CHURCH, 


Ar the north eaſt end of the city, a College 
and Church were founded by Walter de la 
Wyle, Biſhop of Sarum, in the year 1268. It 
was dedicated to the honor of St. Edmund, and 
conſiſted of a Provoſt and twelve Secular Canons, 
Upon the monaſtical diſſolution it was veſted in 
the Crown, and Henry VIII. granted ic with 
the right of patronage of the Church of St. Ed- 
mund, for ever, to William Saintbarbe, to be 
holden of the ſaid King as of his manor of Lud- 
gerſhall, by fealty only, in free ſocage and not 
in capite, for all rents, ſervices, and demands 
whatſoever. This William Saintbarbe, though 
a layman, was, at the diſſolution, Provoſt of 
the ſaid College: in the grant he is ſtiled Eſ- 
quire, and it is there mentioned that he was 
appointed to the Provoſtſhip by the expreſs order 
of the King. . 

In the year 1549 the CP was releaſed by 
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William Saintbarbe to John Beckingham, who 
ſold 
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ſold it in 1576 to Giles Eſtcourt, in whoſe fa- 
mily it continued till the year 1660, and it was 
then transferred to Sir Wadham Wyndham, 
Ent. in whoſe poſterity it ſtill remains. 

This Church is now in the gift of the Biſhop, 
and ſupported by ſubſcription, but by what 
means, or at what time, the right of preſentation 
was loſt to the College, is not known. 


In the Antiquities of St. Edmund's Church, 
1719, are the following particulars : 

« On the ſouth ſide of this Church, in a 
Window, was a remarkable piece of Painting, 
which, for it's ſingularity, and having made a 
conſiderable noiſe in the world, deſerves a de- 
ſcription, 

« In this Window were finely repreſented 
the Six Days Work of the Creation, in four 
different lights or partitions. In ſeveral parts 
of it were figures of God the Father, pourtrayed 
in blue and red veſts, like little old men, the 
head, feet, and hands naked; in one place fix- 
ing a pair of compaſſes on the ſun and moon. 
In other parts were ſome blunders committed 
in point of chronology, as, the Godhead was 
hgured creating the Sun and Moon on the third 
day, whereas it ſhould be the fourth ; and the 
Trees and Herbs on the fourth day, inſtead of 
the third ; the Fowls on the third day, inſtead 
of the fifth; and the Creation of Man (from 
whoſe {ide the woman riſes) on the fifth, inſtead 
of the laſt; and the reſt of the ſeventh day 
was repreſented by God the Father in a deep 
fleep. 

e The ſuperſtition of this piece raiſed the 
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indignation of Henry Sherfield, Eſq. Recorder 
of the city, who irregularly and violently broke 
this Window in a fit of enthuſiaſm, for which 
he was ſummoned into and tried in the ſtar- 
chamber, February 6, 1632, fined 500l, and to 
acknowledge his offence before John, Lord Bi- 
ſhop of this dioceſe, and ſuch perſons as he 
ſhould think fit to have preſent,” 

In the ſame Antiquities is the following ac- 
count of the conventual Sea" of this College: 
„It is a ſquare figure of braſs; on it are re- 
preſented figures of a Biſhop, perhaps the foun- 
der, in cathedra, lifting up his right hand in a 
poſture of benediction, and a croſs in his left, 
under a canopy ; and under his feet a prieſt on 
his knees, holding his hand cloſed in a devout 
poſture ; on his right hand, in an eſcutcheon, 
are three ſtars of twelve points each; on his left 
hand, in another, is a chevron between three 
caſtles. The firſt coat belongs, probably, to 
ſome benefactor; the ſecond unqueſtionably 
belongs to the name of Wyle, and therefore 
may be fairly ſuppoſed to have been the foun- 
der's, Walter de la Wyle; round it is this in- 


ſcription, 
S. Coe. Collegii Con, Edmundi Nove Sar. 


that is, the common Seal of the conventual Col- 
lege of St. Edmund, New Sarum.“ 


As ſome workmen were levelling the gardens 
of the College, in the year 1771, they diſco- 
vered the mouldering bones of near thirty bo- 
dies, ſome umbones, or central pieces of ancient 


ſhields, (made of iron, and of a conical 2 
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with thin braſs bandages affixed to them, by 
which bandages the wooden ſhields were firmly 
ſecured to the arm within; a large iron ſword, 
and the heads of ſeveral pikes or lances of the 
ſame metal. 

The remains of the wood-work of the ſhields 
are ſtill viſible; but while the iron is ſo corroded 
by age, that it may be eaſily crumbled between 
tae finger and thumb, the braſs is as pure and as 
perfect as when it was firſt compoſed, 

It is ſuppoſed that theſe are the remains of 
a battle, fought between Cynric, King of the 
Welt Saxons, and the Britons, who were, after 
a bloody ſlaughter on both ſides, defeated by 
him, in the year 552, This victory was of the 
greateſt coniequence to the Weſt Saxon king- 
dom, as it brought into the poſleſſion of Cynric 
the capital Britiſh fortreſs of Sorbiodunum, 
now called Old Sarum. -[n order to comme- 
morate this action, Mr. Wyndham has erected 
an urn on the ſpot, with the following inſerip- 
tion on it: 


Hoe in campo, Cynricus, Occidentalium Saxonum Rex, Britannes 
ade) gravi bominum ſtrage proflig avit, ut vicinam urbem Sorbiodunum 
facile max expugnaret. Hujus cladis indicio ſunt, armorum rubigine, 
nec non offium putredine confectorum, inſignes reliquiæ, nuper hic in 
apricum Hu. 


Ne loci altem memoria periret, bac rite dedicatur urna, A. b. 1774. 


ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH 


Was built as a Chapel of Eaſe to the Cathedral, 
by Biſhop Bingham, 1240; it was W 
G3 t. 
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St. Thomas a Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was martyred in the reign of Henry II. 
as the Monkiſh writers pretend, for ſupporting 
the rights of the church againſt the encroach- 
ments of the King. 

It may appear remarkable to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that this 
church, as well as the church of St. Edmund 
(both erected about the ſame period) ſhould be 
dedicated to two modern Saints, each of whom 
had ſignalized himſelf in oppoſing the regal 
power of this kingdom. Every one is infarmed 
of the reſiſtance againſt Henry II. by St. Tho- 
mas a Becket; but it is not ſo well known that | 
St, Edmund, who had been formerly Treaſurer 
of the Cathedral of Old Sarum, was appointed 
to the ſee of Canterbury by Pope Innocent IV. 
in the year 1234, in violation of a prior election 
of the Monks of Canterbury, who had choſen a 
man in every reſpe& agreeable to Henry III. 
It might be foreſeen that the new Archbiſhop 
could not expect to continue peaceably or un- 
moleſted in his high ſtation, and therefore, poſ- 
ſibly apprehenſive of the ſame deſtiny which had 
awaited his predeceſſor Becket, he prudently 
choſe, by a voluntary baniſhment, to retire to 
the Continent, where he ended his days at Soiſ- 
ſons in France, in the year 1242. His virtue 
however, though of a leſs intrepid complexion 
than that of St. Thomas a Becket, was, within 
the ſhort ſpace of ſix years after his deceaſe, 
rewarded by Pope Innocent with a canoniza- 
tion, and, within twenty-four years, with the 
dedication of the church formed by Walter de 
la Wyle,—S: itur ad aftra. * 

is 
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This Church, which contains ſeyeral hand- 
ſome monuments, is a large and beautiful pile, 
138 feet long within the walls, and 70 feet 
broad; conſiſting of a ſpacious body, two aiſles, 
three chancels, and a veſtry-room, with a hand- 
ſome well-adorned tower, 3o yards high to the 
top of the ſtone work ; the finiſhing above that 
is of wood, and covered with lead. In this 
tower are eight bells, (with a ſet of chimes) 
whoſe tenor is 4 feet 6 inches diameter. On 
the caſt fide of the tower is a dial of near 10 
feet ſquare, with quarter jacks .under it; and 
on the ſouth fide are two figures ſtanding in 
niches, the one repreſenting St. Thomas a 
Becket, with his croſier, ta, and mitte; the 
other, the Virgin Mary with our Saviour in 
her arms, which is the arms of the Cathedral 
Church of Saliſbury. 

The perpetual cure of St. Thomas is in the 


gift of the Dean and Chapter, and ſupported by 
lubſcription, | 


ST, MARTIN'S CHURCH 


Is ſituated at the eaſt end of the city; the pa- 
tronage of it belongs to Mr. Wyndham, and 
it is ſupported by ſubſcription, 
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INFIRMARY. 


This ſtructure owes it's origin to the muni- 
ficence of the late Lord Feyerſham, who be- 
C 4 queathed 
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queathed the ſum of Fool. to the firſt publio 
charity of this kind that ſhould be ſet on foot in 
the county of Wilts, To fo benevolent a pur- 
poſe the nobility and gentry gave every poſſible 
encouragement, and the ſubſcriptions aroſe in a 
ſhort time to a conſiderable ſum. The bene- 
factions, ſubſcriptions, legacies, and other cha- 
ritable donations and collections, during the 
twenty-nine years from its firſt inſtitution, 
May 2, 1767, to Auguſt 30, 1796, amounted 
to 36,129]. 38. 93d. and its general and great 
utility may be proved from the following ab- 
ſtrat of the number of In and Out-Patients 
received during that time, viz. 


In-Patients 9126, Out-Patients 11499. 


It is ſituated in the pariſh of Fiſherton, on 
the weſt ſide of the County Gaol, and is a large 
brick building, with the following inſcription 
in front, viz, 


General Infirmary, ſupported by Voluntary Contribution, 1757, 


HOSPITALS, 


Trinity Hoſpital (in Trinity-ſtreet) was 
founded in the reign of Richard II. for twelve 
men, who are each allowed 2s. rod. per week. 


The Mayor for the time being his maſter, 


Bricket's Hoſpital (in Exeter-ſtreet) was 
founded in the year 1519, for ſix widows, who 
are paid 2s, per week each. There is a legacy 
to this hoſpital of 31. payable every —"_ 
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All vacancies are filled by the Mayor for the 
time being. 


Eyre's Hoſpital (without where Wincheſter 
gate formerly ſtood) was founded in the year 
1617, for {ix men and their wives. Their pay 
is 28. 6d, per week. 


Bleckenden's Hoſpital (in Wincheſter-ſtreet) 
was founded in the year 1683, for ſix women, 
whoſe pay is 2s, per week each, The truſtees 
are ſix gentlemen of Saliſbury, 


Taylor's Hoſpital (in Bond- ſtreet) was foun- 
ded in the year 1698, for ſix men, who are 
each. paid 28. 10d. per week. This hoſpital is 
in the gift of the Corporation of Saliſbury. 


Froud's Hoſpital (in Bond-ſtreet) was built 
in the year 1750; it ſupports ſix men and fix 
women, allowing them 38. 6d. per week, The 
truſtees are ſix gentlemen of Saliſbury. 


LEGACIES. 


Three houſes in St. Ann's-ſtreet, in the gift. 
of the veſtry of St. Martin, the legacy of Mr. 
Sutton. No pay. 


Six houſes in Culver: ſtreet, ſuppoſed to be a 
donation from Biſhop Poore ; alſo in the gift of 
the veſtry of St. Martin. No pay. 


In Bedmin-ftreet are about twenty houſes, 
given by Mrs. Marks, formerly an inhabitant of 
0 5 this 
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this city, ſome of which are in the pift of Sir 
John Webb, and others in the gift of Mr. Ed- 
wards, No pay. 


In Caſtle-ſtreet are fifteen tenements, pre- 
ſented to the Corporation for the uſe of the poor 
of the city, by William Huſſey, Eſq. one of the 
Repreſentatives in Parliament. 


—— — —— — - — 


THE SEE OF SALISBURY, 
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This See has undergone many alterations 
from the time it was firſt eſtabliſhed, to its final 
ſettlement in Saliſbury. Its firſt ſeat was at 
Sherborn in Dorſetſhire, and the dioceſe then 
had epiſcopal juriſdiction over all thoſe counties 
which now conſtitute the dioceſes of Saliſbury, 
Briſtol, Wells, and Exeter; but Wells and 
Exeter were diſmembered from it, and erected 
into two diſtin biſhoprics in 9o5, and a few 
years afterwards another ſce was formed out 
of the remaining juriſdiction of Sherborn, and 
ſeated at Wilton in Wilſhire, But this laſt 
ſee, after having had eleven Biſhops of its own, 
was once more united to Sherborn ; and ſoon 
after the ſeat of the ſee was removed to Old 
Sarum, which had a Dean and Canons from 
the time of Henry J. Herman, the then Biſhop, 
began to build a Cathedral church there, which 


as finifhed by St, Oſmund. Biſhop Richard: 


Poore brought the ſeat of the fee from the hill 
of 
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o. Old Sarum to Saliſbury, where it has con- 
tinued ever ſince, He firſt began the Cathedral 
Church here, which was finiſhed in the year 
1258, by Biſhop Bridport, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, It was conſecrated on the 3oth 
of September, in the preſence of King Henry III. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a great 
number of the nobility and prelates; and ac- 
cording to an account then delivered to the 
King, it had coſt 40,000 marks, a ſum far leſs 
than might have been fuppoſed, even allowing 
for the difference of the value of money. 

In ancient times the Biſhops of Saliſbury were 
Precentors to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
and King Edward IV. annexed the Chancellor. 
ſhip of the Garter to the Biſhops of this ſee; 
but, in the new ſtatute made by King Henry 
VIII. this office was left ſolely at the King's 
diſpoſal, or to a clergyman or layman. Since 
Biſhop Ward's time, however, it has continued, 
without interruption, to be conferred on the 
Biſhops of Saliſbury, 

This fee hath yielded to the church of Rome 
one Saint and two Cardinals, and to the Engliſh 
nation one Lord Chief Juſtice, three Lord 
Chancellors, two Lord Treaſurers, two Maſters 
of the Rolls, two Chancellors to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, and one to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. 

This dioceſe contains all Wiltſhire, except 
two pariſhes; all Berkſhire, except one pariſh, 
and part of another: it hath likewiſe ſeveral 
parithes in Dorſetſhite, (in the dioceſe of Briſtol) 
its own peculiars; making in all about 544. 
pariſhes, of which 109 are impropriations, It 
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has three Archdeacons, viz. of Saliſbury, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Berkſhire, and is valued in the King's 
books at 1367]. 11s. 8d. and computed to be 
worth, annually, 3500l. The clergy's tenths 
amount to go1l. 8s. 

To this Cathedral belong a Biſhop, a Dean, 
a Precentor, a Chancellor, three Archdeacons, 
a Sub-Dean, a Sub-Chanter, forty-five Preben- 
daries, ſix of which, being reſidentiary, are ſtiled 
Canons : four Vicars, or Petty ons, ſix 
finging Men, eight Choriſters, an Organiſt, and 
other officers, 


THE BISHOP, DEAN, &©c. 


OF 


Saliſbury. 


The Lord Biſhop, ohn Douglas, D. D, 
Dean, - - ohn Ekins, D. D. | 
Chanc, of the Dioceſe, Sir Charles Morgan, Bart, LL, D, 


Precentor, - Nathaniel Hume, M. A. 
Chanc. of the Church, William Talbot, M. A. 
Treaſurer, , Francis Dodſworth, M. A, 


Sarum, William Whitworth, M. A. 
Archdeacons of | Wilts, Arthur Coham, M. A. 
Berks, Arthur Onſlow, D. D. 

Sub-Dean, - - ames Stirling Samber, D. D,. 
Sub-Chanter, + John Sellwyn, LL. B, 


THE CHAPTER, 


The Dean _ John Ekins, D.D, 


Mr. Precentor Hume 
Newton Ogle, D. D. 
g Walter Kerrich, M. A. 
Canons Reſidentiary 4 Robert Price, LL. B. 
Charles Moſs, M. A. 
Barfoot Colton, M. A. 
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SECT. IV. 


THE CATHEDRAL; SPIRE; CHOIR ; MONUMENTS; LIERARY; 
CHAPTER HOUSE; CLOISTER ; CUSTOM OF CHORAL ZISHOFS: 
—— THE CLOSE; THE BISHOP'S PALACE; BISHOP WARD'S 
COLLEGE OF MATRONS. 


CATHEDRAL. 


Is the year 1225, Richard Poore, finding the 
new fabric of the church ſo far advanced that 
divine ſervice might be conveniently performed 
in it, commanded the Dean to cite all the Ca- 
nons to be preſent on the Michaelmas follow- 
ing. The Biſhop came in the vigil of St. Mi- 
chael, and conſecrated in the new Cathedral 
three altars; the firſt in the eaſt part, in honor 
of the Holy Trinity and all Saints ; the ſecond, 
in the north part of the church, to St. Peter ; 
and a third, in the ſouth, to St. Stephen and 
the other martyrs, Henry, Archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, and Stephen, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
were preſent at theſe tranſactions, and after 
ſome hours ſpent in prayer in the new Church, 
went down to the Biſhop's houſe, and were no- 
bly entertained for a week, The next year the 
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bodies of the three Biſhops of Old Sarum were 
brought from thence, and interred in the new 
fabric, viz. the body of St. Oſmond, with thoſe 
of Roger and !oceline, Oſmond was not ca- 
nonized till 230 years after, in the reign of 
Henry VI. 

Sir rv Wren gives the following de- 
ſcription of the C Cathedral, which he accurately 
ſurveyed in 16068: 

The whole pile is large and magnificent, 
and may be jultly accounted one of the beſt pate 
terns of architecture of the age wherein it was 
built. The figure of it is a croſs, upon the 
interſection of which ſtands a tower, and a ſtee- 
ple of ſtone, as high from the foundation as the 
whole length of the nave, and is founded upon 
four pillars and arches of the interſection, Be- 
tween the ſteeple and the eaſt end is another 
crofing of the nave, which on the welt fide on- 
Iy has no aiſles: the main body is ſupported on 
pillars with aiſles annexcd, and buttreſſes with- 
out the aiſles, from whence ariſe bowes, or fly- 
ing buttreſſes to the walls of the nave ; which 

«re concealed within the timber root of the 
aiſles, 

« The roof is almoſt as ſharp as an equilateral 
triangle, made of ſmall timber after the ancient 
manner, without principal rafters. The whole 
Church is vaulted with chalk between the 
arches and croſs ſpringers only, after the an- 

cient manner, without orbs and tracery, except- 
ing under the tower, where the ſpringers divide, 
and repreſent a ſort of tracery; and this appears 
to me to have been a later work, and to have 


been done by ſome later hand than that of the 
firſt 
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firſt architect, whoſe judgment I muſt juſtly 
commend for many things beyond what find 
in divers Gothic fabrics of later date, which 
though more elaborated with nice and ſmall 
works, yet want the natural beauty that ariſes 
from proportion of the firſt dimentions; for 
here the breadth to the heighth of the naves, 
and both to the ſhape of the aiſles, bear a good 
proportion: the pillars and the intercolumnia- 
tions (or ſpaces betwixt pillar and pillar) are 
well ſuited to the height of the arches, The 
mouldings are decently mixed with large planes, 
without an affectation of filling every corner 
with ornaments, which, unleſs they are admi- 
rably good, glut the eye, as much as in muſic 
too much diviſion cloys the ear. The windows 
are not made too great, nor yet the light ob- 
ſtructed with many mullions and tranſoms of 
tracery work, which was the ill faſhion of the 
next following age ; our artiſt knew better, that 
nothing could add beauty to light; he truſted 
in a ſtately and rich plainneſs, which his marble 
ſhafts gave to his work; I cannot call them 
pillars, becauſe they are ſo long and ſlender, and 
generally bear nothing, but are added only for 
ornament to the outſide of the great pillars, and 
decently faſtened with braſs, 

6 i heſe pillars ſhew much greater than they 
are, for the ſhafts of marble that encompats 
them, ſeem to fill out the pillar to a propor- 
tionable bulk; but indeed they bear little or 
nothing, and ſome of them that are preſled, 
break and ſplit ; but this is no way fo enor- 
mous as under the ſteeple, which being 400 feet 
high, is borne by four pillars; and therefore, 

out 
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out of fear to overburthen them, the inſide of 
the tower, for 40 feet high above the nave, is 
made with a ſlender hollow work of pillars and 
arches; nor hath it any buttreſſes; the ſpire it- 
ſelf is but g inches thick, though the height be 
above 150 feet. Almoſt all the Cathedrals of 
the Gothic form are weak and defective in the 
poiſe of the vault of the aiſles : as for the vaults 
of the nave, they are on both ſides equally ſup- 
ported and propped up from ſpreading, by the 
bowes or flying buttrefſes, which riſe from the 
outward walls of the aiſles. But for the vaults 
of the aiſles, they are indeed ſupported on the 
outſide by the buttreſſes, but inwardly they have 
no other ſtay but the pillars themſelves, which 
as they are uſually proportioned, if they ſtood 
alone, without the weight above, could not re- 
ſiſt the ſpreading of the aiſles one minute; true 
indeed, the great load above of the walls and 
vaulting of the nave, ſhould ſeem to confine the 
pillars in their perpendicular ſtation, that there 
ſhould be no need of a butment inward ; but 
experience has ſhewn the contrary, and there is 
ſcarce any Gothic Cathedral that I have ſeen at 
home and abroad, wherein I have not obſerved 
the pillars to yield and bend inwards from the 
weight of the vault of the aiſle,” —T his critical 
inquiry into the defects and merits of this ele- 
gant ſtructure, by ſo able an hand, cannot fail 
of being pleaſing to the curious and nice ob- 


ſet ver. 
SPIRE. 


The different ſtyle of architecture which diſ- 


tinguiſhes this beautiful ornament to the Cathe- 
dral, 
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dral, together with the higher part of the Tower, 
from the reſt of the ſtructure, has often induced 
critical judges of Gothic architecture to ſuſpect 
that the Spire was added to the Tower in a pe- 
riod much poſterior to the original building z 
but no probable conjecture has yet been offered 
to determine it's proper age ; the curious Reader 
therefore we doubt not will be gratified by the 
following information : 

«© There is a patent of the firſt year of King 
Henry VI. 1423, which recites, That the 
Stone Tower ſtanding in the middle of Saliſbury 
Cathedral is become ruinous, and empowers the 
Dean and Chapter to appropriate 5ol. annually 
jor its repairs.” This was a very conſiderable 
ſum; and 1 think an inference may fairly be 
drawn, that the repair was made, and the Tower 
rebuilt, with the addition of a Spire, The 
higher and greater part of the preſent Tower is 
evidently ingrafted on work of an older and 
ſimpler conſtruction, 1 ſuppoſe this new 
Tower and Spire to have been finithed not later 
than the year 1429, for in that year Sir Walter 
Hungerford had licenſe from the King to appro- 
priate the great tythes of Cricklade and the re- 
verſion of the manor of Cricklade, called Abing- 
don's Court, to the Dean and Chapter of Saliſ- 
bury Cathedral, to maintain the tall Spire Steeple 
of that fabric in repair.“ 


Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 205, 


It is ſaid that a conſultation was once held, 
whether it would not be adviſable to take _— 
tne 
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the Spire, [this was ſoon after the fall of Wim- 
borne ſpire in 1610] it being in ſo ruinous a 
ſtate; but after ſome deliberation, it was re- 
ſolved in the negative. Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
being afterwards employed, he ſo ſtrengthened 
it as to make that and the Tower more ſecure 
than ever. 


Tour through the whole of Great Britain, 
cortected to 1748. 


The architecture of the preſent Tower and 
its Spire is quite in that ſtyle of building which 
began to be in faſhion about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, 

The walls of the Spire at its baſe are about 
2 fect in thickneſs, which as it alcends, leſ- 
ſens, till at the top it finiſhes at only 7 inches 
thickneſs, 

A neat parapet wall encompaſſes the whole 
building, and the quantity of timber in the ſe- 
veral roofs, according to a moderate computa- 
tion laid before the — of the Treaſury in 
the year 1737, amounts to 2641 tons of oak, 


DIMENSIONS 
Of the principal parts of the Cathedral, 


LENGTHS, YEET., 
Extreme outſide from weſt tocalt = - - - - - 489 
ee ==» -- - -. - od 
From the extreme weſt to the centre of the toner 235 
% ² ͤ˙ͤg—⁴ͤ::::: . ĩ » 


From the centre of the tower to that of the eaſt croſs 6 


WIDTHS, 
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WIDTHS, FEET, 
Extreme outſide of the grand croſs, ſouth to north 232 
Ditto asg - - -'- o- - 306 
Extreme of the weſt front - - - - - - - - 115 
Extreme of the body, or three aifles - - - - - 102 
Nave between pillar and piller - - - - - - 34 
Extreme of the tower from weſt to caſt - - + $3 


HEIGHTS, 
From the pavement to the extreme top of the ſpire 400 
Ditto to the top of the capſtone or ball - - - - 327 
Ditto to the top of the parapet wall of the tower - 207 
Ditto to the extreme top of the weſt front 130 
Ditto to the top of the vaulted cieling of the nave - 84 
Ditto to the cieling of the ailles - - » - —— 238 


Height of St. Peter's at Rome - 4372 
Height of St. Paul's Cathedral, London = 340 


CHOIR, 


The improvements in the Choir are perhaps 
ſuperior to any thing of the kind in the king- 
dom ; it having the appearance of a work of the 
fourteenth century, The entrance is awfully 
ſtriking : the Windows at the eaſt end are all of 
Painted Glaſs; the ſubjects are, the Elevation 
of the Brazen Serpent, and the Reſurection. 
The former was a gift of the preſent Earl of 
Radnor in 1781, deſigned by the Jate ingenious 
Mr. Mortimer, and executed by Mr, Pearſon ; 
it is compriſed in three compartments, and con- 
liſts of twenty-one figures, all of which ate ad- 
mirably executed : its dimenſions are 21 feet in 
height, by 17 feet 6 inches in width, In this 

Vindow 
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Window the diviſions of the glaſs are concealed 
by being in the dark ſhades of the draperies and 
1gures, and a frame of iron, to which it is faſ- 
tened by bandages of lead, is fo conſtructed as to 
be hid from the view by correſponding to the 
different ſhades, The other, the ſubject of 
which is the Reſurrection, was deſigned by Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, and executed by Mr. Eging- 
ton, near Birmingham, whoſe great abilities are 
univerſally admired: the Window is 23 feet in 
height, and is eompriſed in three compartments ; 
it principally conſiſts of one figure, which is a 
full length of our Saviour juſt ariſen from the 
Tomb, from which a light or glory proceeds, and 
diffuſes itſelf throughout the whole, diſperſing 
the darkneſs of the night: in the left compart- 
ment is a diſtant view of Mount Cavalry and 


the Croſſes. The windows on each ſide this are 


painted in moſaic, and thoſe on the north and 
ſouth ſides of what was the Lady's Chapel are 
ornamented with the ſame elegant work: theſe, 
together with the range of columns within, and 
the vaulting above, form, perhaps, one of the 
grandeſt perſpectives in architecture to be con- 
ceived, and cannot fail of producing the moſt 
ſolemn effect. 

This part of the Church was originally dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, and called St. Mary's Cha- 
pel ; it was uſed for early prayers, and crowded 
with ſeats, by which its beauties were in a great 
meaſure concealed : the removal of theſe, toge- 
ther with the ſcreen, opens this end to the Choir, 
and forms the preſent chancel ; the vaultings 
over this part being much lower and richer than 


thoſe in the grand aiſle, and the number of cluſ- 
tered 
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tered columns being raiſed on a marble floor dif- 
ferently paved from the reſt of the Choir, form a 
ſpace which ſeems appropriated ſolely for the uſe 
of the altar. The improvements made here are 
very conſiderable; the windows are reſtored to 
their original level, under which Gothic niches 
are formed, which is agreeable to what originally 
was in the chancels of moſt Cathedrals, and was 
formerly on each ſide of the altar of this church: 
the original work of this kind in Litchfield Ca- 
thedral ſtill remains, and whatever the uſe of 
them might have been, they were equal in num- 
ber to the prebendal italls in the Choir, 

The Altar-piece conſiſts of five niches of cu- 
rious workmanſhip, three of which are immedi- 
ately over the Communion-table, and one on 
each ſide, The Communion-table is of ſtone, 
and in the ſame ſtile with the whole of the Altar- 
piece; it is compoſed of the parts that remained 
of an old altar-piece that was diſcovered on the 
removal of that of the Lady's Chapel, at the 
commencement of the late improvements. The 
parts alluded to, ſupported a range of Gothic 
niches of curious workmanſhip, greatly defaced, 
and in point of finiſhing, were not unlike thoſe 
lately diſcovered at the chapel of New College, 
Oxford; the grand niche on each ſide of the 
table was formed out of ornaments taken from 
the entrances to the Beauchamp and Hungerford 
chapels; the arms of the reſpective families re- 
main on their tops in their original form, and 
the Painted Window of the Reſurrection con- 
nects itſelf with the whole. Nothing can con- 
vey a juſter idea of the architect's (Me. Wyatt) 
great judgment and abilities than the arrange- 

ment 
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ment of the different ornaments he has ſelected 
from the chapels removed, of which the whole 
of this end is chiefly compoſed ; and their appli- 
cation ſeems very faitable to their different ſitu- 
ations, The pavement is black and white mar- 
ble, and the amazing lightneſs of the columns 
that ſupport the roof is ſcarcely to be conceived 
the four principal ones, not meaſuring more 
than 9 or 10 inches diameter, are near 3o feet 
high; the cluſtered ones are ſtil] more delicately 
light, and are now entirely detached from any 
incumbrances. Here the perſpective of the 
whole building cannot fail of ſtriking the eye 
with admiration; a view of the vaulting of the 
nave being preſerved over the organ, the choir 
front of which, together with the canopies to the 
ſtalls, having their full effect from hence. 

The Organ is allo a beautiful termination of 
the Choir, and from the elegance of its deſign, 
(correſponding as it does with the building,) 
produces a grand effect; it was a preſent of his 
Majeſty, and will (with many others) be a laſt- 
ing monument of his great munificence. This 
inſtrument, which is ſuppoſed to be one of 
firſt in Europe, was built by the celebrated Mr, 
Green of Iſleworth, who has lately built organs 
for the Cathedrals of Windſor, Canterbury, 
Litchfield, &c. 

The Organ-ſcreen is chiefly compoſed of 
various ornaments ſelected from the chapels re- 
moved, where they were little noticed ; their 
beauties are now brought to view, and by their 
judicious arrangement form an ex quiſite piece 
of workmanſhip. 

The Biſhop's Throne is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt 
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nrſt piece of work of its kind; forming altoge- 
ther a perfect piece of Gothic architecture, Which 
is imagined at this time not to be equalled for 
richneſs of ſtile and correctneſs of deſign. 

The Pulpit is placed oppoſite the throne, in 
which the ſame ſtile is preſerved; the top of it 
having all the appearance of a venerable piece of 
Gothic antiquity, 

The Canopies of the prebendal ſtalls are of 
the moſt ornamental ſtile of Gothic, particularly 
the Dean's and Precentor's, and a rich ſcreen at 
the back of the canopies greatly adds to the 
beauty of the whole, 


MONUMENTS. 


The Monuments are numerous, and ſome of 
them very beautiful : we ſhall mention the moſt 
remarkable, 


At the upper end of the ſouth aifle, and near 
the chancel, is a ſuperb monument of various 
kinds of marble, on which are ſeveral cffigies 
hnely executed. This monument was erected 
to the memory of Edward, Earl of Hertford, 
ſon of Edward, Duke of Somerſet, Uncle and 
Regent to Edward VI. His Lordſhip died 
April 6, 1621, aged 83. Alſo to the memory 
of his wife, Catherine, Counteſs of Hertford, 
daughter of Henry and Frances Grey, Duke 
and Ducheſs of Suffolk; ſhe died January 22, 
1563. Under this monument are alſo interred 
John, Duke of Somerſet, who died June 1675 ; 
and the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, daughter and 
heireſs to Joceline Percy, the cleyenth and _— 
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Earl of Northumberland, wife to the noble 
Charles, Duke of Somerſet, who died in De- 
cember, 1722.— This monument has lately 
been repaired and beautified at a great expence 
by the Duke of Northumberland, 


Inſcription on the Founder of the Somerſet Monument, 


Edvardo Hertfordize Comiti, Baroni de Beauchamp, illuſtriſſimi 
principis Edvardi Ducis Somerſet, Com Hertfordiæ Procom 
Beauchamp et Baronis de Santo Mauro Garteriani ordinis 
equeſtris celeberrimi ſodalis Edvardi VI. Reg. avunculi guberna- 
toris ejuſq. &c. &c. 


In Engliſh thus: 


Sacred to the memory of Edward, Earl of Hertford, Baron 
Beauchamp, ſon and heir of the moſt illuſtrious nobleman Edward 
Duke of Somerſet, Earl of Hertford (Viſcompt Beauchamp, Baron 
of Saintmaur, Knight Companion of the moſt noble order of the 
Garter, uncle to King Edward VI. Regent and a worthy Protector 
of his Realms, Dominions, and Subjects, Generaliſſimo of his 
Majeſty's Forces, Lord Lieutenant and Earl Marſhal of England, 
Governor and Captain of the iflands of Guernſey and Jerſey), 
by Anne his wite, deſcended from a very ancient and illuſtrious 
family, 

As alſo to the memory of his moſt dear and beloved wife Ca- 
tharine, daughter and heir of Henry and Frances Grey, Duke and 
Ducheſs of Suffolk, (daughter and heir to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, by Mary, ſiſter to King Henry VIII. Queen Dowager 
of France), and great grand-daughter to King Henry VII. (a mar- 
riage equally honourable on both ſides) who after having expe- 
rienced the viciſſitudes of fortune, together reſt in the ſame peace 
wherein they lived. This great and illuſtrious lady deceaſed on 
the 22d of January, 1563, leaving a ſingular example of virtue, 
piety, beauty, and conſtancy, 

He preſerved unſullied the nobility deſcended to him, was a 
man of the ſtricteſt honour, famous for his eloquence, prudence, 
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Jonocence, and ſtrictneſs of life; and not leſs famous for his 
virtues and accompliſhments, than for the luſtre of his high birth, 
having received his education with Prince Edward, ſon to King 
Henry; and having been employed in an embaſſy of conſequence 
by James, King of Great Britain, to the Arch Duke and Ducheſs, + 
he acquitted himſelf of the truſt with the greateſt fidelity and 
honour, His munificence rendered him illuſtrious at home and 
abroad ; and though his fortune was great, he was far richer in the 
endowments of his mind. And having never availed himſelf of 
his power to oppreſs thoſe who were dependant on him, full of 
honours, as of years, he yielded to nature on the 6th of April, 2621» 
in the 83d year of his age. 


Near the above, and partly facing the choir, 
is a Chapel, which was removed from the nave 
in 1778, by the preſent Earl of Radnor : it was 
erected by Walter, Lord Hungerford, about the 
year 1429, and is chiefly compoſed.of iron. Its 
preſent ſituation well correſponds with the Aud- 
ley Chapel oppoſite. His Lordſhip has diſ- 
played great taſte in beautifying this piece of 
antiquity, particularly in the different coats of 
arms that adorn it, which were executed by 
Edmondfon, 


On the ſouth ſide, near the eaſt end, are two 
tombs of the Hungerford families, over which 
formeriy the iron chapel ſtood, which was re- 
moved to the upper end of the choir in 1778, 
by the Earl of Radnor ; an account of the ſame, 
in a Latin inſcription, is engraven on a brafs 
plate, and affixed to the above tombs. 


At the upper end of the north aiſle, and near 
the chancel, is a beautiful tomb of Purbeck 
ſtone, over which is an arch ſupported by four 
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twiſted Corinthian pillars and four pilaſters, on 
the top of which are four pyramids with balls 
on their ſummits, and on the top of all is a 
globe, wherein is a cube, At the four corners 
are the four cardinal virtues, Prudence, Juſtice, 
Temperance and Fortitude, with their proper 
ſymbols. Fame has a laurel and palm branch 
in her hands. Underneath are the figures of a 
man and a woman in full length; he is in ar- 
mour, his head ſupported by a cuſhion on a 
head-piece, and his feet by a horſe; ſhe is in a 
widow's dreſs, and her feet on a greyhound : 
both hold up their hands in a poſture of devo- 
tion. The inſcription informs us, that it is 
the monument of Sir Thomas Gorges, Baronet, 
of Longford, in this county, and Helen Sna- 
chenberg, Marchioneſs Dowager of Northamp- 
ton, his wife, one of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber to Czcilia, daughter of Eric, King of 
Sweden, She was afterwards Maid of Honour 
to Queen Elizabeth. She lived at Longford 
Caſtle, now the ſeat of the Earl of Radnor, 
which was built by her : here (Queen Elizabeth 
came to pay her a viſit after hunting in Claren- 
don Park, Saturday, September the 4th, 1574. 
Their ſon, Edward Gorges, Lord Dundalk in 
Ireland, built this dormitory, There are va- 
rious hieroglyphical figures alluding to the in- 
ſcriptions. 


On the ſouth wall, on a black marble tablet, 
ſupported by two Ionic pillars, is the epitaph of 
Sir Henry Hyde, Bart. who was Eavoy irom 
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for many years. He was beheaded for his at- 
tachment to the King, by Cromwell's party, in 
1650. 


On the ſame wall is a fair white marble mo- 
nument, ſupported by two black Corinthian 
pillars, to Dr. John Davenant, Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury. He was the moſt celebrated polemic 
divine of his age, and as ſuch ſent by James I. 
to the Synod of Dort. In his life he was moſt 
exemplary, and a lively picture of a primitive 
paſtor ; he died in 1641. 


Near the above monument, under an arch, 
lies a man in armour, and by him his lady in a 
black robe flowered with gold ; the whole ſup- 
ported by two black Corinthian pillars, round 
which are twiſted vine leaves and grapes of 
gold and green, On the architrave, in capita 
gold letters is inſcribed, 


Sis Rickard MomPEsSON, KNIGHT, AND 
Dame KATHERINE RIS WIFE, 


Againſt tie ſouth wall of the eaſtern tranſept, 
is the monument of Biſhop Ward, He was 
born at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire, and edu- 
cated in Sydney College, Cambridge. His 
great mathematical — recommended him 
to the beſt preferments. He was made Biſhop 
of Exeter firſt, 1661, and from thence tranſlated 
to Sarum, 1667, The Widows' College (men- 
tioned hereafter) is owing to his munificence. 
The Chancellorihip of the Garter had for many 
years been in lay hands, but he procured from 
King Charles II. a reſtoration of it to the ſee 
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ef Sarum, to which it had formerly been an- 
nexed. 


In the Baptiſtry of the Morning Chapel is the 


monument of Biſhop Poore, the founder of this 
Church, who died in 1237. This monument, 
with his remains, were removed from the north 
wall of the former altar. 


Near the above is the monument of Biſhop 
Bingham, who died November 4, 1246. 


Next is a ſmall Gothic Chapel, partly facing 
the choir, built by Biſhop Audley in 1520, the 
workmanſhip of which is deſervedly admired. 
The founder died Auguſt 23, 1524, and was in- 
terred in this Chapel. 


On the right hand, as one enters the great 
weſt door, is a grand monument, executed by 
Ryſbrack, to Thomas, Lord Wyndham, of 
Finglaſs, in Ireland, of which kingdom his 
Lordſhip was ſometime Chancellor, and alſo one 
of the Lords Juſtices. The Genius of Ireland 
is repreſented reclining on an urn, in a weeping 
attitude, the figure (which is nearly as large as 
the life) being placed on a broad marble pe- 
deſtal. He died November 24, 1745. 


Againſt the weſt wall of the great north tran- 
ſept, is the monument of the celebrated Mr. 
Harris, over whoſe buſt (which is an admirable 
likeneſs) one of the mules is repreſented inclin- 


ing, in baſſo relieve, and holding a ſcroll "_ 
right 
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right hand. Underneath is the following in- 
ſcription, viz, 


M. 8. 
Jacobi Harris Sariſburienſis | 
Viri boni et docti 
Grecarum Literarum præeipuè periti 
Cujus opera accuratꝭ ſſima 
De artibus ele gantioribus 
De Grammatica, de Logica, de Ethieè, 
S Stylo brevi limato ſimplici 
Sui more Ariſtotelis 
Conſcripta 
Poſteri laudabunt ultimi. 
Studiis ſeverioribus addictus 
Communis tamen vitæ officia 
Et omnia Patris Mariti 
Civis Senatoris munia 
Et implevit et ornavit, 
Obiit xx17, die Decembris M. DS. Xxx. 
Anno ZEtatis Lxx11, 
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THE LIBRARY, 


(Which formerly belonged to the Cathedral of 
Old Sarum) was founded by Biſhop Oſmond, 
who was remarkably fond of letters, and a great 
patron of learned men, It was built by Biſhop 


Jewell, and furniſhed with books by his ſue- 
cellor, Dr. Gheaſt. 
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CHAPTER- HOUSE, 


This building is an octagon: the roof bears 
all upon one fmall pillar in the centre, which 
ſeems too feeble to ſupport it. The Chapter- 
Houſe, from this very circumſtance, is as curious 
and extraordinary a building as any in Europe. 
The carved work over the Prebendaries' ſtalls 
here, if we may judge from what las eſcaped the 
ſacrilegious hands of Cromwell's party, was as 
beautiful for deſign and execution, as any this 
kingdom afforded, 

The Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, beginning 
with the Creation of Man, and ending with the 
Overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, is 
finely repreſented in high relief, There is great 
richneſs of invention diſplayed in many of the 
figures; the draperies are ealy, and the expreſſion 
in the various countenances well imagined and 
executed. Noah's Ark particularly deſerves at- 
tention, as alſo the building of Babel; and 
above all, the Deſtruction of Sodom, where we 
behold the city tumbling into ruins, in ſuch a 
manner as gives us no ſmall idea of the artiſt's 
abilities. In a word, the Chapter-Houſe is 
extremely curious on many accounts, and ought 
always to be ſeen by thoſe who vilit the Ca- 
thedral. 


Dimenſions of the Chapter-Houſe. 


Out to out of the walls, diameter 7 feet. 
In the clear withinſid e 58 
Height of the vaultcd cieling - - 352 
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CLOISTER. 


From the grand croſs aiſle of the Cathedral, 
you enter the Cloiſter, Which is very ſpacious, 
being. 

From out to out of the walls - - 195 feet, 


Area incloled - - - - - - - - - 140 
Clear width to Walk in 18 


The Cloiſter adjoins the Cathedral, and leads 
to the Biſhop's palace. Since the late alterations 
in the Cathedral, the Cloiſter-ground has been 
uſed as a burying place for the Cloſe. 
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VERSES ON SALISBURY CATHEBDORAL, 
By the learned Dan1zL Roos. 


Mira ca nam, ſoles quot continet annus, in una, 
Tam nemeroſa ferunt, æde, feneſtra micat : 

Marmor eaſque capit fuſas tet ab arte columnar, 
Conprenſas horas quot vagus annus habet, 

Tatque patent portæ quot menſibus annus abundat, 
Res mira, at wera res celebrata fide, 


Camden's Britannia, 1789, v. i. p. 90. 


Attempted in Engliſh, 
By the late Rev. Samuer RoczERs. 


As many windows may you here behold, 

As days in the revolving year are told: 

Compute the hours that one full year compoſe, 

As many marble ſhafts theſe walls incloſe : 

Nor numbers Phœbus in tas annual round 

More months, than doors within this fabric found, 
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By another Hand. 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in this church we ſee ; 

As many marble pillars here appear, 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year; 
As many gates as moons one year does views 
Strange tale to tell! yet not more ſtrange than true, 


CHORAL BISHOPS, 


Before we leave the Cathedral, it may afford 
ſome entertainment to add a few particulars re- 
lating to the cuſtom of Choral Biſhops. 

What gave riſe to this enquiry was, the diſ- 
covery of a ſtone monument repreſenting a little 
boy habited in epiſcopal robes, a mitre on his 
head, and a croſier in his hand. At his feet is 
a monſter, ſuppoſed to be a dragon, being part, 
perhaps, of his family arms: or, as others ima- 
gine, it refers to the words of the Pſalmilt, Thou 
ſhalt tread on the hon and dragon, meaning the 
Saints. 

Mr. Gregory, Prebendary of Winterbourn- 
Earles, after a great deal of trouble in ſearching 
old ſtatutes and manuſcripts, found that the 
children of the choir anciently elected a Cho- 
riſter Biſhop on St. Nicholas's day; from that 
to Innocent's day, he was dreſſed in pontifical 
robes ; his Fellows were Prebendaries, and they 
performed every ſervice, except the maſs, which 
the real Biſhop, Dean, and Prebendaries uſually 
did. They made precefſions, ſung part of the 
mals, and ſo careful was the church, that no 
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interruption nor preſs ſhould incommode them, 
that by a ſtatute of Sarum, it was pronounced 
excommunication for any to do ſo. If the 
Choral Biſhop died within the month, his exe- 
quies were ſolemnized with an anſwerable pomp 
and ſadneſs ; he was buried as all other Biſhops, 
in his ornaments. 


The curious Reader will, we doubt not, be 
amuſed with the following account of this 
{trange ceremony : 

In all the collegiate churches of France, 
as well as England, it was cuſtomary to cele- 
brate the, feaſt of the Boy-Biſhop. fn the ſta- 
tutes of the archiepiſcopal Cathedral of 'Tulles, 
given in the year 1497, it is ſaid that during 
the celebration of the feſtival of the Boy-Biſhop, 
moralities were preſented, and ſhews of mira- 
cles, with farces and other ſports, but compa- 
table with decorum. After dinner they exhibited 
without their maſks, but in proper dreſſes, ſuch 
farces as they were maſters of, in different parts 
of the city, It is probable that the ſame enter- 
tainments attended the folemnization of this 
ridiculous feſtival in England; and from this 
ſuppoſition ſome critics may be inclined to de- 
duce the practice of our plays being acted by 
the choir-boys of St. Paul's church, and the 
Chapel-royal, which continued till Cromwell's 


uſurpation.” 
Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, v. i. p. 248. 


In the ſtatutes of Eton college, given 1441, 
the Epiſcopus Puerorum is ordered to perform di- 
vine ſervice on St. Nicholas's day, Rubr. xxxi. 
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In the ſtatutes of Wincheſter college, given 
in 1380, Pueri (that is, the Boy-Biſhop) and 
his Fellows are permitted on Innocent's day 
to execute all the ſacred offices in the chapel, 
according to the uſe of the church of Sarum, 
Rubr. xxix.— This ſtrange piece of religious 
mockery flouriſhed greatly in Saliſbury Cathe- 
dral. 1 the old ſtatutes of this church there is 
a chapter de epiſcopo choriſtarum, and their proceſ= 
ſionale gives a long and minute account of the 
whole ceremony, Edit. Rotham. 1555.— This 
ceremony was aboliſhed by a proclamation no 
later than 33 Henry VIII.—In the inventory 
of the treaſury of York cathedral, taken 1530, 
we have [tem una mitra parva cum petris pro 
epiſcopo puerorum, &c. 
Dugd. Monaſt. v. iii. p. 169, 170, 


— - — — — 
— — — 


. THE CLOSE, 


Which was —_— ſurrounded with a wall, is 
the reſidence of the Biſhop, Dean, Canons, and 
the ſeveral attendants on the Cathedral, 


THE BISHOP'S PALACE, 


Situated in the north-eaſt corner of the Cloſe, 
from being a moſt cheerleſs, inconvenient, and 
gloomy houſe, was rendered by Biſhop Bar- 
rirgion, one of the moſt convenient and cheer- 
ful. Few buildings have undergone a greater 
change, without an entire demolition. IJ hough 
very irregular in its external appearance, it is not 

without 
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without ſeveral well- proportioned apartments, 
To the eaſt and north the gardens are ſurrounded 
by a lofty embattled wall, which extends to St. 
Anne's gate, and the principal entrance to the 
Palace is from Exeter-ſtreet, 

By a manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of the late 
Thomas Rawlinſon, it appears that, in the time 
of the civil wars, ſome of Cromwell's party ſold 
the Biſhop's Palace, with its furniture, &c. to 
William and Thomas Baxter, for the ſum of 
880). 2s. and the royalties of Sarum and certain 
other lands, to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
New Sarum, for 3590l. 7s. 8d. 


MATRONS COLLEGE, 


This College was erected by Biſhop Ward, 
and endowed by him with 200l. per annum, for 
the reception and maintenance of ten clergymen's 
widows of the eſtabliſhed church. It ſtands 
near the entrance into the Cloſe from High- 
ſtreet ; is a fair, ſtrong, regular building, and 
very commodious, having convenient gardens 
annexed to it, 


Over the gate, in gold characters, is the fol 
lowing inſcription : 
Collegium hoc Matronarum 
De OO M= 
Humillime dedicavit 
Sethus Epiſcopus Sarums 


Anno Domini, 
MDCLXXXIls 


D 6 SECT, 
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SECT. V. 


ST. NICHOLAS's HOSPITAL; HARNHAM BRIDGE ; 
COLLEGE OF VAULKX, 


ST. NICHOLAS'S HOSPITAL, 


n between the wall of the Biſhop's 
Palace and Harnbam bridge, was founded by 


Richard Poore, firſt Biſhop of New Sarum, for 


ſix poor men, and as many women. 


HARNHAM BRIDGE. 


Biſhop Poore's immediate ſucceſſor, Robert 
Bingham, built this Bridge, adjoining to the 
above Hoſpital, about the year 1245. 


COLLEGE OF VAULX. 


A few years after building Harnham Bridge, 
Giles de Bridport, fourth Biſhop of this city, 
founded this College, for a Cuſtos, (or Warden) 
four Fellows, two Chaplains, and twenty 
Scholars, 

The occaſion of founding this College (being 
A Curious picture of the times) we have RO 
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from A Tour through the NM hole of Great Britain, 


printed in four ſmall volumes, 1748; and from 
Stowe the hiſtorian, 


« The College of Vaulx, which ſtood at 
Harnham, was built by Giles de Bridport, on 
the following occaſion: About anno 1260, ſome 
diſturbances aroſe at Oxford, inſomuch, that a 
ue number of ſtudents left the Univerſity, 

iles, Biſhop of New Sarum, erected this houſe 
for the entertainment of thoſe who would retire 
thither. Here they purſued their ſtudies, and 
having a teſtimonial of their progreſs (from their 
Chancellor) in their ſtudies, they took their 
degrees at Oxford, But after a few years, the 
violent ſpirits that had kept up theſe diſtur- 
bances being dead, things returned to their old 
channel, and the cauſe for which this inſtitution 
had been founded, ceaſing, of courſe the College 
declined, This happened long before the foun- 
dation of Wincheſter college,” — Tour. 


« A little before the battle of Lewes, and 
about the year 1255, Prince Edward, fon to 
Henry III. after his return from Paris, about 
Lent, took his journey towards the Marches of 
Wales, and paſſing by Oxford, the burghers 
ſhut their gates againſt him, ſo that he was 
obliged to lie at King's Hall, in the ſuburbs, 
The ſcholars of Oxford finding themſelves ſhut 
within the town, brake up the gate which 
leadeth toward Beaumont, for which deed the 
Mayor ſent ſome of them to priſon. Not loag 
after, while the ſcholars were at dinner, the 
Mayor, at the head of the commonalty, with 

banners 
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banners diſplayed, thought to have ſpoiled the 
clerks ere they were aware; but the ſcholars 
taking the alarm, got together, and with bows 
and arrows, and other weapons, ſlew and 
wounded the burghers and commons, brake up 
many houſes, ſpoiling the goods, and ſet on fire 
the houſes of the two portreeves (William Spicer 
and Geoffry Henkley) on the ſouth ſide of the 
town. Moreover, becauſe the Mayor (Nicholas 
Kingſton) was a vintner, they brake up the 
vintry and drank and ſpoiled all the wines, for 
which fact the King cauſed the clerks and ſcho- 
lars to be baniſhed the Univerſity,” — Stove, 


Students, however, continued here when Le. 
land vitited it in 1540; who fays, „Part remain 
in the College at Sateſbyti, and nave two chaps 
lains to ſerve the church there, dedicate to St, 
Nicholas; the reſid ue ſtudie at Oxford.“ 


As the high road only ſeparated the College 
from the Hoſpital, the Church of the College 
was erectcd on the Hoſpital fide of the road: it 
was of conſiderable dimenſions, as appears from 
a long regular line of arches (now walled up 
with bricks) which were originally included in 
the Church, 

This College was poſſeſſed of many eſtates in 
Wiltſhire, Dorſetthire, and Somerſetſhire ; and 
even ſo late as the year 1552, eight members of 
it received penſions to the amount of near 25], 
per annum, | 

A large folio ledger book, formerly belonging 
to this College, is now in the poſlethon of 
Mr, Wyndham, which concludes with the fal- 

lowing 
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lowing note. [um librum fieri fecit M. Simon 
Houchyns ſocius collegii vallis ſcolarium Sarum 
ſumptibus ſuis propriis in quo continentur copiæ 
munimentorum pertinentium ad didtum collegium 
prout patebit per lefturam.” — This Simon Hou— 
chyns was Fellow about the year 1380. 

The College of Vaulx and the Hoſpital of 
St, Nicholas being thus connected, they were, 
at the time of the diſſolution, apparently united 
under the care of one and the ſame Cuſtos; and, 
all hoſpitals being excluded from the forfeitures 
of the general doom, the church, and many of 
the eſtates that were originally granted to the 
College, were fortunately reſeryed or transferred 
to the Hoſpital, the maſter of which ſtill pre- 
ſerves the title of Cuſtos, and ſtil] enjoys the 
ancient revenues annexed to it: but as the 
Cuſtos could no longer have the ſmalleſt pre- 
tentions to his habitation at the College, he 
prudently removed to the Hoſpital, where, the 
chancel of the old Church being thought ſuffi- 
ciently large for the uſe of that charity, the 
body of it was converted into an apartment for 
himſelf, which has lately been fitted up in a 
modern taſte, and arranged into a fet of very 
cheerful and comfortable chambers. The Cha- 
pel has been alſo improved and ornamented at 
a very conſiderable expence, 
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SECT. VI. 


WIL rox; STOXEHENGE; AND AMESBURY :-----WARDOUR ; 
FONTHILL; STOURHEAD; AND LONGLEAT :-----TOTTEN= 
HAM ;----LONGFORD ;----CLAREN DON. 


3 ſupplied the Traveller with the beſt 
information in our power for his convenience 
and amuſement in Saliſbury, we ſhall endeavour 
to deſerve his thanks ſtill further, by providing 
him with ſuch a ſketch of his route to the prin- 
Cipal places in this neighbourhood, as may ena- 
ble him the better to regulate his excurſions, 


% 


WILTON HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE, 


Situated three miles weſt of Saliſbury, is the 
moſt remarkable ſeat in the county of Wilts, 
and well known through Europe, to every con- 
noifleur in the polite arts. The furniture is the 
richeſt that could be procured, being the pro- 
ductions of the moſt eminent artiſts in ſculpture 


and painting, 
The 
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The Houſe was begun in the reign of Henry 
VIII. upon the ruins of a ſuppreſſed Monaſ- 
tery :* the great quadrangle was finiſhed in that 
of Edward VI. and Hans Holbein deſigned the 
porch. The hall fide being burnt down about 
the year 1707, was rebuilt very ſumptuoufly. 
The garden front, which is 194 feet long, is 
Juſtly efteemed one of the beſt pieces of archi- 
tecture of Inigo Jones. 

The river Willy running through the gardens 
is formed into a Canal before the Houſe,” with 
two handſome waterfalls : it lies parallel to the 
road, which adds greatly to the beauty and 
healthineſs of the place, 

The fine Statues, Buſtos, Paintings, &c. at 
this noble ſeat, are too numerous to be here 


» Of this Monaſtery the following remarkable ſtory is told us 
by Goodwin: —“ About this time (1290) there was a certain 
Knight (Sir Oſborne Gifford of Fonthill), who ſtole out of the 
Nunnery of Wilton, two fair Nuns, and carried them off, This 
coming to the ears of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ( John Peck- 
ham), he firſt excommunicated the ſaid Knight, and afterwards 
abſolved him on the following conditions: 1ſt, That he never 
after ſhould ſet his foot in any Nunnery, or be in company with 
any Nun: 2dly. That he ſhould be publickly whipt three Sundays 
following in the pariſh church of Wilton, and ſo likewiſe in the 
market and church of Sariſbury three other days: 3dly. That he 
ſhould faſt a certain number of months: 4thly. That he ſhould 
not wear a ſhirt for three years: and, laſtly, That he ſhould not 
take on him the habit and title of a Knight, but wear apparel of a 
ruſſet colour, until he had ſpent three years in the Holy Land.“ 
All this he made him ſwear to perform before he would grant 
him abſolution.— If ſome of our gentlemen (continues Biſhop 
Goodwin) were now and then thus ſerved, they would not be fo 


wanton as they are, X 
Parti- 
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particularly deſcribed; we cannot, however, 
avoid ncticing that much-admired painting in 
the great room, the Family Piece, by Vandyke ; 
it conſiſts of ten whole lengths, as large as life. 
The two principal figures, which are ſitting, 
are Philip, Earl bf Pembroke, and his Lady; 
on the right hand ſtand their five ſons, Charles, 
Lord Herbert; Philip, afterwards Lord Herbert; 
William, James, and John: on the left, their 
daughter Anna Sophia, and her huſband Robert, 
Earl of Caernarvon : before them, Lady Mary, 
daughter of George, duke of Buckingham, and 


wife to Charles, Lord Herbert: and above, in 


the clouds, are two ſons and a daughter, who 
died young. 

On the right of the great picture, over a 
door, is an half length of King Charles I. and 
on the leit, over a door, an half length of his 
Queen, both by Vandyke, There are alſo many 
other portraits in this room by the ſame maſter, 
and ſeveral fine antique buſts, particularly three 
very fine ones of Julius Cæſar, Horace, and 
Cicero, 

From the windows of the apartments in the 
eaſt front, is a view of a beautiful Lawn, well 
planted with various trees; the river Willy and 
Palladian Bridge ; between ſome fine large cedar 
trees a Fail of Water; a Wodd in the Park, 
upon a hill, on which ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Marcus Aurelius upon an arch; and to the 
eaſt, the beautiful Spire of Saliſbury Cathedral 
terminating the delightfu! proipect, 

Among the great number of curioſities at 
Wilton Houſe, the Geometrical Stair-caſe is 

worthy 
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worthy of obſervation, as it is the firſt of the 
kind ever executed in this country, and an ad- 
mirable piece of workmanſhip. 

The Gardens are laid out with much taſte 
and elegance, An arm of the river is brought 
in a canal though one part of them, and over it 
is erected a Palladian Bridge, which is eſteemed 
one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures of that kind 
in England. After croſſing this bridge, you 
aſcend an hill, from whence there is a SES 
view of Saliſbury, and an extenſive proſpect 
over the adjacent country. 

Several alterations have lately been made in 
the pleaſure grounds, which have conſiderably 
improved and embelliſhed the place. The river 
has now a more extenſive direction, by which 
the park is conſiderably enlarged ; the great 
gate has been removed and rebuilt, and the 
porter's lodge juſt within it, annexed to a neat 
bridge over the river, the whole forming a 
— entrance to the Houſe from the road to 

aliſbury. 

The collection of Medals belonging to the 
Pembroke ſamily is of prodigious value, and 
contains complete ſeries of almoſt every ancient 
nation, in gold, filver, copper, and mixed 
metals, They are depoſited in the Bank of 
England : engravings have been made from 
them, and publiſhed in a handſome quarto 
volume. 


[ For the particulars of this Palace, the Reader is referred to 
the Deſcriptian of Wilton Houſe, octavo, price 28. 6d,—alſo in 
royal quarto, with twenty-five plates, price 10s, 6d, ] 
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STONEHENGE. 
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This celebrated piece of antiquity is fituated 
eight miles north-weſt of Saliſbury; having 
been for ages, and ſtil] is the admiration of thoſe 
who view it, The learned have always with 
great attention ſurveyed and examined it, by 
whom various conjectures have been formed as 
to its authors and its uſes, 

We ſhall give a few abſtracts from different 

uthors, beginning with Inigo Jones, who 
made it a Roman Temple of the Tuſcan 
order, 


INIGO FONES's ACCOUNT. 


« Within a trench about 30 feet broad, and 
on a riſing ground, are placed huge ſtones in 
three circles, one within another, in thg figure 
of a crown, From the plain it has three en- 
trances, the moſt conſiderable lying north-eaſt ; 
on each of which were raiſed, on the outſide of 
the trench, two ſtones gatewiſe ; parallel where - 
unto, on the inſide, were two others of leſs pro- 
portion, 'The outward circle is about 100 feet 
diameter; the ſtones of it very large four yards 
in height, two in breadth, and one in thickneſs. 
Two yards and a half within this circle, is a 

range 
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range of leſſer ſtones. Three yards further is 
the principal part of the work, called the cell, 
of an irregular figure, made up of two rows of 
ſtones ; the upright ones in height are 20 feet, 
in breadth 6 feet, and in thickneſs 3 feet; theſe 
are Coupled to the top by large tranſom ſtones, 
like architraves, which are 7 feet long, and 
about 3 feet and a half thick. Within this, 
was allo another range of leſſer pyramidal 
{tones of about 6 feet in height. And in the 
inmoſt part of the cell, was a ſtone lying to- 
wards the eaſt, which meaſured 4 feet broad and 
16 long, ſuppoſed to be the altar ſtone,” 


Dr. Stukeley's Observations on Stonehenge. 


When Dr. Stukely came to view Stonehenge, 
he beheld it with rapture. “ The greatneſs of 
the contour, the dark parts of the ponderous im- 
poſts over one's head, the chaſms of ſky between 
the jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruction of 
the whole, and the magnitude of every part, ſtrike 
you, (ſays he) into an extatic reverie, which none 
can deſcribe, and they only can be ſenſible of, 
that feel it,” 

He thus determines the meaſure uſed in this 
work: „Take a ſtaff 10 feet 4 inches and three 
quarters long, and divide into fix equal parts; 
theſe are palms, the original meaſure, The 
founder's intention was to form a circle, whoſe 
diameter was to be ſixty cubits ; accordingly, 
each ſtone was to be four cubits broad, and each 

interval 
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interval two cubits. Now thirty times four 
cubits is twice ſixty, and thirty times two cu- 
bits is ſixty ; ſo that thrioe ſixty cubits completes 
a circle, whoſe diameter is ſixty cubits ; thus a 
ſtone and an interval, in the outward circle, make 
three ſquares ; two allotted to the ſtone, one to 
the interval. This general delign may be ſeen 
in the ſeven ſtones now remaining at the grand 
entrance 

« The ſtones of the outward circle are four 
cubits broad, two thick, and nine high; on the 
top of every two of them are placed headſtones, 
as impoſts or cornices ; theſe impoſts are fix 
cubits long, two broad, and one and a half high; 
the uprights diminiſh a little every way, ſo as at 
the top to be but three cubits and a half broad, 
whereby the impoſts project over the uprights, 
both within and without. In it's perfection, the 
outward circle conſiſted of ſixty ſtones, viz. thirty 
uprights and thirty impoſts; of theſe ſeventeen 
uprights are left ſtanding, eleven contiguous to 
the grand entrance, and five impoſts upon them; 
another upright leans on a ſtone of the inner 
Circle ; there are fix more lying on the ground, 
whole or in picces ; there is but one impoſt 
more in it's proper place, and but t more ly- 
ing on the ground; fo that twenry-two are car- 
ried away by rude and ſacrilegious hands, 

“ Five cubits inward there is another circle 
of leficr ſtones, The ſtones of this circle are 
truly pareliciograms ; their proportion is two 
cubits broad, one thick, and four and a half 
high, and were torty in number: nineteen only 
are leſt, eleven of which ſtand in ,fitu. T — 
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walk between theſe two circles is three hundred 
paces in circumference, + 

« Having paſſed the ſecond circle, you behold 
the cell, or aditum, which is an elipſis: it is 
compoſed of trilithons, two uprights, and one 
impoſt; they are five in number, and ſtill re- 
main. Each trilighon ſtands independent of it's 
number; they allo diminiſh to the top, which 
takes off from their weight. The tenons, or 
mortoiſes, are particularly formed, being about 
10 inches and a hali diameter, and reſembling 
half an egg rather than an hemiſphere, and fo, 
effectually, keep both uprights and impoſts from 
luxation. ET 

&« The whole number of ſtones is thus com- 
puted : The great oval conſiſted of ten uprights ; 
the inner, with the altar, of twenty ; the great 
circle, of thirty; the inner of forty: theſe, 
with five impoſts of the great oval, thirty of the 
great circle, and ſome more broken and ſcat- 
tered, completed the temple, making in all one 
hundred and forty ſtones. 


DR, SMITH, 


In his publication entitled Chair Gaur, endea- 
yours to prove, that Stonehenge was a Temple 
erected by the ancient Druids for aſtronomical 
purpoſes, and that it ſtill marks the ſummer and 


winter ſolſtices. 
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The curious Reader is referred to the opinion 
of an intelligent Traveller, in regard to the dif- 
ferent ſyſtems on Stonehenge, and the pre- 
ference which he gives of that ſtupendous fa- 
bric, over the ſimilar remains of antiquity, 
which he met with in Sweden and Denmark. 


Coxe's Travels into Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, laſt chapter. 


| Fer a more full and particular acecunt of this wonderful flrute 
ture, ſce the Deſcription of Stonehenge, 4vith a neat view, price 18. 6d.] 


AMESBURY HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY), 


One mile and a balf from Stonehenge, 


This ſeat was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and 
finiſhed by his ſcholar Webb, The Gardens 
are very beautiful ; through them the river 
Avon ſweetly meanders, which adds an en- 
chanting richneſs to the ſcene, Over the river 
is built a Bridge, with a delightful room in the 
Chineſe taſte, 

Here in this happy retreat, the late Duke and 
Ducheſs of Queenſberry paſſed their time in 
that calmneſs and innocence which conſtitute 
true felicity, And while others were in pur- 
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ſuit of places and penſions, the Duke and his 
noble Conſort were dealing out their beneficence 
to the indigent, and rivalling each other in acts 
of humanity, This illuſtrious pair patroniſed 
the modeſt Gay, and at laſt paid a ſingular 
regard to his memory, by erecting a monu- 
ment in Weſtminſter Abbey. On this occaſion 
ſays Pope, 


Of all thy blameleſs life, the ſole return, 
My verſe, and Queenſb'ry weeping o'er thy urn, 


The Houſe is at preſent occupied by a Society 
of Nuns, who came from Louvain, in Flanders, 
about two years ago. They wear their proper 
habits, and practice all the forms and religious 
ceremonies, required by the rules of their or- 
der, which is that of St. Auguſtine, It is a 
very ſingular circumſtance, that the ſite of 
Ameſbury Houſe ſhould be brought back, after 
a lapſe of 250 years, to its original deſtination, 
and become once more occupied by an Abbey, 
On this very ſpot ſtood the Nunnery founded 
by Queen Elfrida to expiate the murder of her 
ſon-in-law, Edward, the Martyr, in 980. In 
the reign of Henry II. the Nuns were expelled 
for incontinence, and others from Font-Eve- 
raud, in Normandy, introduced in their ſtead, 
Queen Eleanor was of this Society, and alſo 
Mary, daughter of Edward I. who took the 
veil here, with thirteen noblemen's daughters, 
on the Aſſumption day, A. D. 1285, This 
Abbey continued in a flouriſhing ſtate until the 
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Reformation, when it ſhared the fate of other 
monaſtic inſtitutions. 


— — — — — ů — 


Adjoining to Ameſbury Houſe is the town of 


AMESBURY, 
Diſtant eight miles north of Saliſbury« 


Dr. Stukely thinks it probable that Ameſbury 
(or Ambreſbury) took its name from its vici- 
nity to Stonehenge, which was originally called 
Ambres, or Main Ambres, ſignifying anointed 
or conſecrated ſtones, Others ſay it took its 
name from Ambroſius, a Britiſh King, who 
founded a Monaſtery there, with three hundred 
Monks, to pray for the ſouls of two hundred 
and ſeventy-one noble Britons murdered there 
by the treachery of Hengiſt, the Saxon Chief, 
the gueſt of King Vortigern. 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated near the river 
Avon, and has the appearance of antiquity, 


WARDOUR CASTLE, 


THE SEAT OF LORD ARUNDELLs 
Sixteen miles ſauth-⁊veſt of Saliſbury, 


This magnificent houſe was lately finiſhed 


under the direction of Mr, Payne, In point of 
gran- 
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grandeur and beauty of ſituation, it is ſcarcely 
to be equalled by any in this iſland. 

The ſtair-caſe is very remarkable; it riſes 
in the centre of the houſe from an octagon of 
45 feet in diameter, and is enlightened by a no- 
ble {ky-light dome: this Stair-caſe is, perhaps, 
the fineſt in Europe, and an original in this 
country, 

Here are many fine paintings, particularly 
Chriſt taken from the Croſs, by an and 
ſome curioſities. 

The entrance from Shafteſbury is wild and 
pictureſque ; and the various — * this ſitu- 
ation affords, being on an eminence, are pleaſ- 
ing beyond deſcription. 

About three quarters of a mile diſtant ſtand 
the Ruins of the 


OLD CASTLE, 


Which was originally poſſeſſed by the ancient 
family of Martins, of whom Laurence S. Martin 
was Knight of the Shire for Wilts, 34 E. III. 
Afterwards it paſſed by divers ſucceſſions through 
the noble families of Lovel, Touchet, Audley, 
and Willoughby of Brooke, to Sir John Arun— 


dell, Knt. who bequeathed it to his youngeſt * 


ſon Sir Thomas Arundell, whoſe ſon Thomas 
was created by King James I. Lord Arundell of 
Wardour. He had before been made a Count 
of the Roman Empire by the Emperor Rho- 
dolph II. for his valiant behaviour againſt the 
Turks in beſieging the Water-town near Gran 
but the Engliſh Peers denying him any place 
or reſpect upon account of his foreign — 
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the King made him a Lord, the ceremony of 
His creation being performed at Greenwich. 

In the civil wars, Blanch, daughter of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Worceſter, the relict of Thomas, 
Lord Arundell, who died in the garriſon at 
Oxford, attending King Charles I. held out 
this Caſtle with only twenty-five men, againſt 
the Parliamentary army of thirteen hundred, 
and ſurrendered at laſt upon honourable terms; 
but in violation of them, ſhe and her children 
were impriſoned, and her houſe and parks da- 
maged to the amount of 25,000], 


CC ——— —— 


FONTHILL HOUSE. 


THE SEAT OF w. BECKFORD, ESQ. 


Is fourteen miles weſt of Saliſbury, and is an 
object worthy the attention of the curious, 
About thirty years ago, the houſe was by an ac- 
cidental fire, burnt down in three hours; all 
the rich furniture was conſumed, together with 
an organ valued at five thouſand pounds. The 
whole loſs was eſtimated at thirty thouſand 
pounds, and only fix thouſand were inſured. 
However, it has ſince been rebuilt in an elegant 
and faſhionable ſtyle, 

The ſurrounding plantations are very beaue 
tiful, and the Gardens well laid out. 


STOUR- 


6 


STOURH EAD, 


THE SEAT OF SIR R. C. HOARE, BART. 
Twenty-five miles weſt of Saliſbury, 


This manſion, though not large, has an air 
of grandeur, and is well adapted both for plea- 
ſure and convenience. Two handſome wings 
were lately added, the one for an elegant library, 
the other for the reception of ſelect original pic- 
tures, of which there are ſome excellent ones in 
this collection. The hal] is a cube of 30 feet; 
the proportion and ornaments of the ſuperb din- 
ing room (45 feet long by 30 wide and 30 high) 
are very ſtriking, the whole being uniformly fi- 
niſhed in a very chaſte ſtyle. In this houſe 
there is a coſtly cabinet, formerly belonging to 
Pope Sixtus V. and meriting the attention of 
the curious. It is adorned with many portraits 
in wax of the Peretti family. 

The Gardens, fo juſtly celebrated, are exten- 
ſive, and were firſt deſigned and executed by the 
late Henry Hoare, Eſq. grandfather of the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſer, who has made and is ſtill makin 
many capital improvements, The hills richly 
cloathed with tufted woods, and diverſified with 
the verdure of ſloping lawns, form a beautiful 
contraſt to the noble expanſe of water in the 
vale below, over one part of which the Palladian 
Bridge of a ſingle arch, is no ſmall addition to 
the many fine objects in the ſcene, The Pan- 
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theon and circular Temple of Apollo are the 
principal buildings. The former, among other 
ſtatues, contains a Ceres, in the beſt taſte of an- 
tiquity, and a Hercules, that does honor to mo- 
dern times, being a chef d œuvre of that great 
ſculptor, Michael Ryſbrach. We muſt not 
omit noticing the pictureſque ſituation and ef- 
fect of a ſmall Doric Temple that peeps from 
the wood overhanging one part of the lake. 
The Temple of the Nymph or Grotto is juſtly 
eſteemed one of the firſt in its kind, and cannot 
fail of being ever admired for the ſingular ſim- 
plicity of its ſtructure and accompanyments. 
The venerable River-God firſt meets the eye at 
the end of the ſouterrein, reſting on his ever- 
flowing urn in gloomy majeſty within a Cavern, 
moſt naturally ſuited to the repoſe of ſuch a 
deity, The ſame may truly be ſaid of the fi- 
gure of the Sleeping Nymph (after the antique 
Cleopatra) which next opens to view, A perpe- 
tual pellucid Spring, that murmuring falls over 
her rocky bed, has quite effaced the following 
well —. 4 charming lines, formerly legible on 


the pedeſtal: 


& Hujus Nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum bland ſentio murmur aquz, 

Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, ſomnum 
Rumpere, ſive bibas, ſive lavere, tace,” 


Mr. Pope's tranſlation is now on the marble 
margin of the baſon, the water in which occa- 
tionally ſerves for a cold bath: 


Nymph 
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Nymph of the Grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep, 

Ah, ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in filence, or in filence lave, 


No Stranger ſhould neglect making the tour 
of the Terrace and Alfred's Vale, a circuit of 
ſeven miles. On the former ſtands Alfred's 
Tower, a triangular brick building, 150 feet 
in height, from whence there is a moſt exten- 
five proſpect in every direction, but particularly 
weſtward. The Briſtol Channel is plainly ſeen, 
and in clear weather, even the Devonſhire Hills 
and the Mountains in Wales, are diſcernible. 
Oppoſed to the vaſt features' and extended va- 
riety of nature that fill the eye on this elevated 
ſpot, the ombrageous tranquillity, that imme- 
diately ſucceeds in the winding circuit of the 
Vale, amidſt thouſands of evergreens, cannot 
but create the moſt pleaſing ſenſations. On an 
eminence within this Vale, boſomed high in 
firs, the little ſequeſtered building, called the 
Convent, preſents itſelf, Proceeding two ſhort 
miles more, the Stranger may return to his neat 
commodious inn in Stourton village, and will 
leave theſe Elyſian Fields, we doubt not, with 
great regret, 


The. pariſh Church is a ſmall but ancient 


Gothic edifice, within which are ſome Monu- 
ments well worth viſiting. 
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LONGLEAT, 


THE SEAT OF LORD WEYMOUTH, 


Ts twenty-four miles from Saliſbury, and five 
from Warminſter. It is an ancient magnificent 
ſtructure. 

Camden calls it a « well contrived and ſplen- 
did houſe.” It has four fronts, with a qua- 
drangle in the centre, It was begun building 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1567, by Sir 
John Thynne (whoſe original family name was 
Botteville) and was thirteen or fourteen years 
building. The houſe and gardens were much 
improved by Sir James Thynne ; who magni- 
ficently entertained King Charles II. here in 
1663 ; but dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded 
in his eſtate by his brother Thomas Thynne, 
who married the beautiful heireſs of the Earl 
of Northumberland, for whoſe ſake, his rival 
Count Coningſmark hired three ruffians to ſhoot 
him in his coach as he paſſed near Charing Croſs, 
in the manner as repreſented on his fine tomb in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 

This noble pile is eſteemed the moſt regular 
building in the kingdom, The apartments are 
numerous, ſpacious, and elegant, In the third 
ſtory is a large gallery, and in the ſame a Library, 
where may be ſeen a curious ancient charter of 
Baldwin, one of the Kings of the Saxon Heptar- 
chy to the... . . . . . The front of the houſe 
is 220 feet long, adorned with pilaſters of the 

Doric, 
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Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders of archi- 
tecture, and their proper pedeſtals, 

Here are many valuable Pictures, among 
which is a full length figure of the famous Earl 
of Eſſex, who was beloved and boxed on the ear 
by Queen Elizabeth, and at laſt beheaded by her 
order, He is diawn with a red buſhy beard, 
and is dreſſed in white ſattin from top to toe, 
which makes his appearance altogether very 
ſtriking, 

In one of the gardens of this (eat is an Aviary 
almoſt as large as Saliſbury market-place, and 
ſuppoſed to contain upwards of eight thouſand 
Birds, of all denominations, from the moſt ſcarce 
and valuable to the moſt inſignificant, 


Longleat Park is now made one of the fineſt 
parks in the kingdom, and reckoned to be twelve 
miles round. From the hills you have a view of 
ſome moſt beautiful landſcapes of the adjacent 


country, 


SAVERNAKE FOREST, 


Situated beteen Marlborough and Newbury, is 
about twelve miles in circumference, well ſtock- 
ed with Deer, and rendered delightful by. the 
many viſtas cut through the woods and coppices 
with which it abounds. Eight of theſe viſtas 
meet like ſo many rays of a itar in a point near 
the middle of the foreſt, where the late Earl of 
Aileſbury (to whom it belonged} erected an 
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octagon tower, whoſe ſides correſpond with the 
viſtas, through one of which you have a view of 


TOTTENHAM PARK, 


THE SEAT OF THE FARL OF AILESBURY. 


This is a ſtately edifice, erected after the mo- 
del and under the direction of our modern Vi- 
truvius the Earl of Burlington, who to the 
ſtrength and convenience of the Engliſh archi- 
tecture has added the elegance of the Italian. 
'The houſe has four towers and four fronts, each 
differently beautified; to which are now added 
four wings, in which are rooms of ſtate, a noble 
and capacious Library, containing a collection 
of ſeveral thouſand volumes in all languages, eſ- 
pecially the modern, The beauty and delight- 


fulneſs of the buildings are much augmente 95 
| 


the large Canals, and the ſpacious and we 
planned Walks, with which it is ſurrounded, 


LONGFORD CASTLE, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF RADNOR, 


Is fituated three miles ſouth-eaſt of Saliſbury, 
and was formerly a place of ſome ſtrength, the 
only approach to it having been by a draw- 
bridge over a deep mote ſupplied by an inlet from 
the river Avon. | 
It was built by the Marchioneſs Dowager of 
North- 
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Northampton, and was occaſionally Queen 
Elizabeth's reſidence, when ſhe took the diver- 
ſion of hunting in Clarendon Park, which is 
very near this ſeat. 

In the civil war it was a garriſon for the King, 
and ſurrendered, upon articles, to Oliver Crom- 
well, as appears by his letter on that occaſion to 
Speaker Lenthall, publiſhed by order of the 
Houſe of Commons. It has ſince undergone ſo 
many alterations, that nothing remains but it's 
form, which is very ſingular, being a triangle 
flanked with large circular towers, incloſing a 
court of ſimilar ſhape, angled by three turrets 
containing ſtone ſtair-caſes. The apartments 
are commodious, though not large, elegantly 
fitted up and furniſhed. 

The Pictures are numerous, and ſhew the judg- 
ment of the collectors for ſome of the firſt and ntvit 
admired productions of the celebrated ſchools of 
painting are to be here ſeen ; among which are 
the Morning and Evening of Claude Lorain ; the 
Paſſage of the Red Sea, and the Adoration of the 
Golden Calf, by Nicholas Pouſſin; St. Sebaſtian, 
the joint performance of Michael Angelo and 
Sebaſtiano del Piombo; and the Hoh Family, by 
Ludovico Carracci. 

Here is an ancient and moſt perfect piece 
of workmanſhip in ſteel; a CHAIR, executed 
at the city of Augſburgh, and preſented to 
the Emperor Rodolphus II. upwards of two 
hundred years ſince: it contains the Hiſtory of 
the Roman Empire from it's Riſe, after the 
Deſtruction of Troy, through a long ſucceſſion 
of ages, in a great number of compartments in. 


miniature, of wonderful accuracy and execution, 
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the greater part of which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by the claſſical ſpectator, This Chair was 
placed by the Emperor at Prague, where it re- 
mained till the ſiege, and ſacking of that city, in 
the laſt century, by the famous Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, who carried it with him into Sweden, 
from whence it was brought to England by 
Guſtavus Brander, Efq. from whom his Lord- 
ſhip poſſeſſes it. It is in high preſervation, and 
a very ſtriking inſtance of the perfection, in ſo 
early times, of an art for which the inhabitants 
of Augſburgh are noticed by hiſtorians as ſtill 
remarkable, 

One of the rooms of this ſeat is hung intirely 
with Tapeſtry, which for excellence of work- 
manſhip, and beauty of the various colours it 
diſplays, is judged to be unrivalled, 

The Gardens and Park are laid out in a 
modern taſte, and afford many pleaſing ſcenes, 
being well wooded and watered, 


LY 


CLARENDON PALACE. 


Two miles eaſt of Saliſbury, ſtand the Ruins 
of this ancient Palace, famous for the Conſtitu- 
tions enacted there in the reign of Henry II, 
A.D. 1164, It is now vulgarly called King's 
Manor. Dr. Stukely informs us, that this Pa- 
lace was built by King John ; but he is greatly 
miſtaken ; the Conſtitutions of Clarendon are 

of 
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of an older date than his reign by thirty-five 
years; for in the pipe-rolls of Richard J. ohn' 8 


immediate predeceſſor, we find, 


* 


* 
* For the carriage of the King's wine from Clarendon to 


Woodſtock, 345. 4d. 


There is ſtill extant in the records of the 
Tower, the following Letter of King John's, 
dated from Clarendon, to the Mayor and She- 
riffs of London, to feed three hundred poor. 


« The King, Sc. to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, 


«© We command you, that by the overſight of the priory of the 
Holy Trinity, and my liegemen of the city of London, ye cauſe 
certain corn to be bought by our free ferme, and thereof to make 
bread, ſo that four loaves be worth a penny; and that ye cauſe 
alſo certain meal to be made to make poirege thereof; and from 
the day of receiving theſe our letters ye feed at London 300 poor 
people, to the day of the Aſſumption of our Lady, ſo that every 
one of them have daily one loaf, and ſo much pottage made of the 
ſaid meal and herbs, while herbs may be found, and when they 
cannot be gotten, ye make ſo much pottage of beans or of peaſon, 
whereby they may be ſuſtained, that they periſh not, and it ſha 


be allowed you at our Exchequer, 
ce Witneſs myſelf at Clarendon, the ad day of May, in the 5th 
year of our reign,” 


Another Letter was written to Hugh Neville, 
the Sheriff of Wilts, to feed one hundred poor 


at Marlbeirig. 0 
0 Cas 
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Henry III. expended 5261. 16s. 5d. in addi- 
tions to Clarendon Palace; and there is a re- 
markable circumſtance in the thirty-ninth 
pipe-roll of, this King, viz. 


« For making and carrying thirty thouſand ſhingles for the 
roofing of the King's Palace at Clarendon, 61, 1 mark,” 


This ſhews what ceconomy was followed in the 
lay architecture of theſe times; for while im- 
menſe ſums were expending on the magnificent 


Cathedral of Saliſbury, and while the roofs of 


that church were protected by lead, the King's 


Palace was covered only with ſhingles, or a kind 


of wooden tiles, 
In all probability, Henry III. with his Court, 


attended the dedication of Saliſbury Cathedral 


from this Palace, A. D. 1258. 

The Canons of Ivy Church, in this neigh- 
bourhood, (which had a Monaſtery of a Prior 
and four Canons, founded by Henry II.) had 
penſions from this King for aſſiſting in the 
Royal Chapel of Clarendon, 

A Parliament was alſo ſummoned to meet 
here by Edward II. A. D. 1317, but the diſpute 
between the King and the Barons was then 
ſo violent, that nothing of moment was tranſ- 
acted. - 

In the year 1357, the plague being great in 
London and many principal towns in the king- 
dom, King Edward III. ſpent his ſummer at 
Clarendon, John, King of France; David, 
King of Scots; the Karl of Ewe; the Lord 
Tankerville ; the Lord Charles de Valois; and 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral other of his noble priſoners, were there 
alſo, and went often a hunting with the King 
in Clarendon Park. 

Roger de Clarendon, natural ſon of Edward 
the Black Prince, was born here: he was put 
to death by Henry IV. for an inſurrection in fa- 
vor of Richard II.—Stotue. 


As we hear no more of this palace from hiſ- 
tory, we may ſuppoſe that it began ſoon after 
to be neglected, and, conſequently, to decay; 
for we now fee no more of its former grandeur, 


than a few flinty walls and large heaps of rub- 
biſh. | 


About a mile diſtant from the above Ruins, is 


CLARENDON HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF GENERAL BATHURST, 


Pleaſantly ſituated, and ſurrounded by a very 
extenſive Park, ſtocked with a great number of 


Deer, 


OA w — 


IVY CHURCH, 


Before-mentioned, is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt 
angle of Clarendon Park. Here was a Monaſ- 
tery of a Prior and four Canons founded by 


II. 
_— Leland, 


- — . * . 
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Leland, who flouriſhed in the time of Henry 
VIII. takes notice, that a written book of 
twenty leaves was found, covered with ſtone, 
in digging for a foundation at Ivy Church, near 
Saliſbury ; but he does not inform us of what 
ſubject it treated, 

In a note alſo in his Colledtanea, the following 
circumſtance is recorded from the Bibliotheca 


Eliotæ. 


« About thirty years paſt, I myſelf beynge with my father Syr 
Rycharde Elyot, at a Monaſterye of regular Chanons, called Ivy 
Churche, two miles from the city of Sareſbyri, behelde the bones 
of a dead man, founde depe in the ground where they digged ſtone, 
which beynge joined together, was in length 14 feet 10 inches, 
whereof one of the teethe my father had, which was of the quan- 
titee of a great walnutte.— This have I written becauſe ſome men 
will beleve nothing that is ont of the compaſſe of their owne 
knowlege. And yet ſome et them preſume to have knowlege 
above any other, contemnyng all men but themſelves, and ſuch 
as they favour,” 


Sir Thomas Elyot, author of the Bibliotheca, 
and Leland's friend, died in 1514. 
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SECT. VII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE POST, COACHES, WAGGONS, AND CAR. 
RIERS, COMING INTO AND GOING OUT OF SALISBURY. 


THE POST GOES OUT 


To London, through Andover, Baſingſtoke, Hartfordbridge, and 
Staines, every evening at half paſt five o'clock, except Saturday, 


To Dorſet, Somerſet, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, every morning 
at fix o'clock, except Monday, 


To Heyteſbury, Weſtbury, Warminſter, Devizes, Marlborough, 
Trowbridge, Bradford, Bath, Briſtol, Frome, Shepton Mallet, 
and Wells, every night at nine o'clock, 


To Wincheſter, Romſey, New Foreſt, Southampton, Guernſey, 
Jerſey, Iſle of Wight, Goſport, and Portſmouth, every night at 
nine o'clock, 


COMES IN 


From London, through Staines, Hartfordbridge, Baſingſtoke, and 
Andover, every morning at ſeven o'clock, except Monday. 


From Cornwall, Devonſhire, Somerſct, and Dorſet, every even- 
ing at fix o'clock, except Saturday, 


From Briſtol through Bath, Bradford, Trowbridge, Devizes, 
Weſtbury, Warminiter, Heyteſbury, Wells, Shepton Mallet, 
Frome, &c. every night at eleven o'clock, 


From Portſmouth, Goſport, Iſle of Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, 
Southampton, New Foreſt, Romſey, and Wincheſter, every 
night at eleven o'clock, 
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A LIST 


OF THE 


Coaches, Waggons, and Carriers, to and 
from Saltsbury. 


[ALFHABETICALLY DIGESTED, ] 


ANDOVER, 


Green comes to the Three Swans, Monday night: 
returns Tueſday morning at ten o'clock, 


AMESBURY, 


Cove comes to the Three Swans, Tueſday, Thurſ- 
day, and Saturday mornings: returns the ſame days 
at noon. | 

BARFORD, 


Hazard comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday and 
Saturday: returns the ſame days. 


BATH AND BRISTOL, 


A Poſt Coach from the White Hart and Red 
Lion, alternately, to Bath and Briſtol, every day at 
eleven o'clock, except Sunday. 


Bleek and Lye's Waggon, from Milford-ſtreet, 
Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday mornings: re- 
turns Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday mornings. 


BLANDFORD, DORCHESTER, WEYMOUTH, &c. 


Hayter comes to the Goat, Monday and Thurſday 
evenings : returns Tueſday and Friday mornings at 
ten o'clock. 
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BRADFORD, TROWBRIDGE, AND MELKSHAM, 


Burgeſs comes to the Goat, every Monday: re- 
turns Tueſday morning at ten o'clock. 


BOYTON, CODFORD, AND STOCK TON, 


Alford comes to the King's Head, Tueſday morn» 
ing: returns the ſame day at one o'clock, 


BULFORD, DURRINGTON, AND EVERLY. 


Maton comes to the Chough, Tueſday and Satur- 
day : returns the ſame days at noon. 


BROUGHTON, 


Morgam comes to the Three Tuns, Tueſday morn- 
ing: returns the ſame day. 


BARFORD, 


Muſcilewhite comes to the Maidenhead, "Tueſday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday: returns the ſame days. 


BROAD CHALE., 

| Cooke comes to the Chough, Tueſday and Sa- 

turday : returns the ſame days. 

COMPTON AND DINTON, : 
Fofter comes to the King's Head, Tueſday morn- 
ing: returns the ſame day, 
CRANBORNE AND WIMBORNE, 
Oxford comes to the Goat, Tueſday: returns the 
ſame day at noon. 
CHRISTCHURCH AND LYMINGTON, 


| Foy goes from his houſe in the Wood Market, 
| Wedneflay morning, at five, and Sunday morning 
at nine o'clock : returns Thurſday and Monday 


evenings. 
DOR- 
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DORCHESTER, EXETER, AND PLYMOUTH, 


A Mail Coach, from the White Hart (with a guard 


all the way,) to Exeter every morning at ſever 
o'clock. 


The Royal Clarence Coach, from the Three 


Swans, every Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday 
mornings at five o'clock. 


The Mercury Coach, from the White Hart, every 
night at ten o'clock, 


The Balloon Coach, from the Black Horſe, to 
Exeter, every morning about fix o'clock. 


Ruſſell's Waggon, from Brown-fſtreet, for Exeter, 
Plymouth, &c. every day, except Sunday. 


Coy's Waggon, from Milford- ſtreet, every Tueſ- 
day, Thurſday, and Saturday mornings early. 
DEVIZ ES. 
Maten goes from the Plume of Feathers every 
Tueſday and Saturday mornings at eleven o'clock. 
DONHEAD, 
Short comes to the Maidenliead, Monday even. 
ing: returns Tueſday morning at eleven o'clock, 
DOWNTON, 


Chalk comes to the Wheat-Sheaf, Tueſday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday mornings: returns the 
ſame days at noon. 

DURRINGTON, 


Smith comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday : re- 
turns the ſame day, 


FORDINGBRIDGE. 


Chater comes to the Spread Eagle, Tueſday and 
Saturday: returns the ſame days. 


LON- 


— 
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LONDON, 


A Mail Coach, from the White Hart, (with a 
m_ through Andover, every night at ſeven 
o'clock. | 


A Light Coach, from the White Hart, through 


Stockbridge, every morning at five o'clock, except 
Sunday, 


Cook's Poſt Coach, from the Black Horſe, every 
afternoon at four o'clock, except Saturday. 


The Royal Clarence Coach, from the Three 
Swans, every Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday 


* 


mornings at five o'clock. 


The Mercury Coach, from the White Hart, every 
night at ten o'clock. 


The Balloon Coach, from the Black Horſe, every 
night at ten o'clock, 


A Light Coach from the Red Lion, Monday, 
Wedneſday, and Friday mornings at five o'clock. 


A Long Coach, from the Red Lion, every Mon- 
day, Wedneſday, and Friday night. 


White and Tanner's Waggon, ſets out from their 
warehouſe in Milford ſtreet, Tueſday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday, at eight o'clock in the evening: re- 
turns the ſame mornings at four o'clock. 


Ruſſell's Waggon, from Brown=itreet, ſcts out 


every day, except Sunday. 


Cey's Waggon, from Miltord-ſtreet, every Tueſ- 
day, Thurſday, and Saturday night. 


MADDINGTON AND SH EWTON. 


Burrews comes to the King's Head, Tueſday and 
Saturday: returns the lame days, 


MARLe 
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MARLBOROUGH, 
George comes to the Chough, Monday evening: 
returns Tueſday morning at nine o'clock. 
MANINGFORD, 
Naiſb comes to the Lamb, Monday evening: re- 
turns Tueſday morning at nine o'clock, 
NEWTON TONY, 
Philpott comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday and 
Saturday : returns the ſame days, 
NETHERAVON, UPAVON, &c. 
Phillimore comes to' the Chough, Tueſday and 
Saturday : returns the ſame days, 
OXFORD, 
Gibbons ſets out from the Sun, Fiſherton, Tueſday 
morning at ſix o*'ciock : returns Friday evening. 
POOLE, 
Whycher comes to the Goat, Wedneſday : returns 
the ſame day at twelve o'clock. 
QUARLEY AND AMPORT. 
Burrows comes to the Croſs Keys, Monday even- 
ing : returns Tueſday morning at eleven o'clock. 
ROMSEY, SOUTHAMPTON, AND GOSPORT, 
A Poſt Coach, from the White Hart, every after« 
noon at three o'clock, except Sunday. 


Newell's Waggon comes to the Goat, Tueſday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday: returns the ſame days. 


Rook's Fly, from the Chough, Tueſday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday mornings at eleven o'clock, to Romſey, 
Southampton, Titchfield, and Chicheſter ; returns 
Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday. 

RING 


1 


1. 
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RINGWOOD AND CHRISTCHURCH, 

Watkins comes to the Lamb, Tueſday and Friday: 
returns the ſame days at one o'clock. 

SHAFTESBURY, 

Gibbons goes from the Sun, Fiſherton, Friday 
morning at ten o' clock: returns Saturday evening. 
STOCK BRIDGE AND WINCHESTER, 

Leach comes to the Black Horſ*, Monday and 
Thurſday evenings: returns Tueſday and Friday 
mornings at nine o'clock, | 

TAUNTON, 

A Long Coach, from the Red Lion, Tueſday, 

Thurſday, and Saturday mornings early. 
TIDWORTH, 

Edwards comes to the White Horſe, Monday 

evening : returns Tueſday morning at ten o'clock. 
WILTON, 


Penny comes to the Saracen's Head, Tueſday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday mornings : returns the 
ſame days at two o'clock. 


WISHFORD. 


Shergold comes to the King's Head, Tueſday and 
Saturday mornings: returns the ſame days. 
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DISTANCES 


Of the principal Towns and Villages on the High 
Roads from Salisbury. 


N. B. Those marked thus “ are Post Towns, 


TO LONDON, 


| 


TO EXETER. 


Mile: * 
The Hut - - 6 Combe 
Wallop (Hants) - 11 || Woodyate'sInn P Dor/.) 3 
*Andover - - 1% || Caſhmoor - - - 15 
* Whitechurch - 28 || Tarrant Hinton 17 
*Overton - =» 34 || Pimperne 20 
*Baſingſtoke « 4 || *Blandford - - - 22 
Hook —- - + 45 || Whitchurch - - 27 
Murrel Green 47 || * Milbourn St. Andrew 30 
*Hartfordbridge 534] Piddleton © 33 


50 || *Dorcheſter - =. 38 
6- | *Briapore Abbas 43 


Blackwater 
* Bagihot - = 
Bagihot Heath 
Egham (Surry) 
*Slaines = + 
Belfont « - + 
*Hounſlow - - » 
*Brentford (Middle/.) 4 | * Honiton = - # 
Turnham Green 78 || enpy Bridges 

Hammerſmith - 80 Rockbere - - - 84 
London = = 83 loaiton Clyſt 
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3 TO TAUNTON. 
4 Wilton 3 
7 || Barford = - - 6 
6 


*Bridport - - - 53 
Chidiock - 55 
68 *Charmonth - 59 
- *Axminſter ¶ Devon) 65 
Wilmerton = = - 70 


TO PORTSMOUTH. 
Alderbury - _ . 
Whaddin - < 
Whuepanſh - 


*Romley (Hants) 16 ilindon - - 15 
*Southampton _ 24 Mere - - 22 
#*Bottly - . - 35 || * Wincanton (Somer/.) 30 
Wickham _ . - 35 || Sherborne. . - 40 
*Farcham . - - 42 j}*Yeovil - 46 
Portcheſter . - 44 Crewkerne 56 
Corſham - 48 *Chard - « < - 063 
Portſmouth = 52 {auntin = = = * 79 
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TO BATH, 

Miles. 
Wilton 3 
South Newton — 5 
Staplefor = - 7 
Steeple Langford = 9 
Deptford Inn 12 
G0 211 
Knook - - 18 
*Heytelbury - - 19 
*Warminſter «» 22 


Beckington (Somerſet ) 28 


TO DEVIZES AND 
GLOUCESTER, 

Miles, 

. ER 
Nurſteed < - 21 
Devizes = =» = < 22 
Rows - = = . 26 
Sandy I. ane -.. 28 
Red Hill! 30 
*Chippenham . . 33 
G Q - '- 07 


— — 


— — ͤ—ů— 


Phillip's-Norton— 31 TO MARLBOROUGH. 
Hinton 33 Old Sarum- . . 2 
Midford - - - 361} Everly - - 16 
Bath -<- - - - 38 || Burbich- - - < 21 
Savernake Foreſt . 24 
TO WINCHESTER, Marlborough 3 
Alderbury - 3 
Whaddon - - - 4 TO SHER BOR NE. 
J EE, 2 
»Romſey (Hants) 16 ear CEL 2 
Armfeld . 21 Povant 10 
—_ te ens 2 | 16 — <= 17 
n Shaft D 
F 23 
Another Read, - || *Sturminſter . _ 26 
( 
*Stockbridge . - 15 TO OXFORD, 
Winchefler - - 23 The Hut - 6 
Wallop (Hants) - 11 
TO POOLE, SS <6 18 
Combe - - 3 || *Up-Huſband = - 27 
*Cranborn ( Dor/et ) 11 || *Newbury (Berks) 34 
Stanbridge Chapel 17 || Market-Iſley . - 44 
*Wimborne Minſter 20 || * Abingdon _- 54 
Poole 27 Oxford = = - »- Go 
FINIS, 
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Sten Saltsltute⸗ 


PUBLISHED BY J. EASTON, SALISBURY, THE FOLLOWING 


PRINES 


A North-Eaſt Perſpective View of the Cathedral Church and 
Cloſe of Saliſbury, with the late Belfry, as it was in its original 
State.—23 inches by 17. Price 28. 


Plan of Saliſbury, with the Cloſe, on a large ſneet.— 18. 
North-Eaſt View of Stonehenge; the Grand Entrance,-6d; 
South-Weſt View of ditto,,-6d, 


